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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


This book offers intimate readings of a diverse range of global 
autobiographical literature with an emphasis on the (re)presentation 
of the physical body. The 12 texts presented here include philosophical 
autobiography (Nietzsche), autobiographies of self-experimentation 
(Gandhi and Mishima), literary autobiography (Hemingway, Das) as 
well as other genres of autobiography, including the graphic novel 
(Spiegelman, Satrapi), as also documentations of tragedy and injustice 
and subsequent spiritual overcoming (Ambedkar, Pawar, Angelou, 
Wiesel). 

In exploring different literary forms and orientations of the 
autobiographies, the work remains constantly attuned to the physical 
body, a focus generally absent from literary criticism and philosophy 
or study of leading historical personages, with the exception of patches 
within phenomenological philosophy and feminism. The book delves 
into how the authors treated here deal with the flesh through their 
autobiographical writing and in what way they embody the essential 
relationship between flesh, spirit, and word. It analyses some seminal 
texts such as Ecce Homo, The Story of My Experiments with Truth, 
Waiting for a Visa, I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings, A Moveable 
Feast, Night, Baluta, My Story, Sun and Steel, The Philosophy of Andy 
Warhol, MAUS, and Persepolis. 

Lucid, bold, and authoritative, this book will be of great interest 
to scholars and researchers of philosophy, literature, gender studies, 
political philosophy, media and popular culture, social exclusion, and 
race and discrimination studies. 
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INTRODUCTION 
The flesh made word 


This book gives a series of intimate readings and reflections on a diverse 
range of global autobiographical literature, from philosophical autobi- 
ography (e.g., Nietzsche), autobiographies of self-experimentation (e.g., 
Gandhi and Mishima), literary autobiography (e.g., Hemingway, Das), 
to other diverse genres of autobiography, including the graphic novel 
(e.g., Spiegelman, Satrapi), as well as documentations of tragedy and 
injustice and a kind of spiritual overcoming (e.g., Pawar, Angelou, Wie- 
sel). Throughout all these various literary forms and orientations that 
the autobiographies take, we remain constantly attuned to the 
(re)presentation of the physical body. It is something generally absent 
from literary criticism, and almost always absent from the whole of 
philosophy, other than bits here and there in phenomenological phi- 
losophy and of course in feminism. 

Most of the autobiographies given readings and reflected upon 
here are the books I grew up with, or at least read in my formative 
years. Hence, my intimate relationship with them. Needless to say, 
I carefully reread each of them as well as a good deal of secondary 
literature about them in the interest of writing this book. But the 
palimpsest of the prior experiences lingers throughout. Perhaps this 
explains the juvenile exuberance that manifests itself here and there in 
the work. Yet, my guiding concern remains more scholarly, or at least 
academic, than it is romantic or nostalgic. I am really curious about 
how the great spirits — I refer collectively to those authors treated 
here — have figured the flesh, have depicted the relationship between 
flesh and spirit. Is that not what autobiographical writing in essence 
is, the transubstantiation of flesh into words that convey the spirit? 
In Christian theology, the Word was made flesh. In secular autobiog- 
raphy, the flesh is made Word. 
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After all, what do autobiographies tend to reveal if not the physical, 
the real material conditions that gave birth to their spirit, their spirit of 
course being the reason for which we all know these authors? For, gen- 
erally, people know these authors on account of the lofty, abstracted 
representations of their mind and spirit (from media reports, liter- 
ary criticism, history books, etc.). Autobiographical writings reveal 
instead the first-person lived experiences, and in so doing seek to ren- 
der all those abstractions concrete, thereby to suture together spirit 
with its underlying flesh, grounding mind in the body. 

Yet there is a grave difficulty lying hidden in this. The unity that is 
sought here presumes the priority of the duality, that ages-old dual- 
ity of flesh and spirit, of body and mind. However, the question that 
arises is that, if this duality is always prior to the unity, does the body 
not have, so to speak, a mind of its own? 

Not so long ago, driven to the library by the same relentless curi- 
osity that resulted in the writing of this work now in your hands, I 
chanced upon a book with that very title, The Body Has a Mind of 
Its Own. An intriguing play of words. For, a mind can only exist in 
a body, and each living human body has a mind; the novel part is of 
course the ‘of its own’. The body has a mind of its own as opposed 
to the separate substance, mind. The separate substance that philoso- 
phers have always supposed to be attached to the body in some mys- 
terious way, like through the infamous case of Rene Descartes’ pineal 
gland.! Thus, from the title itself, the book seemed to me to be claim- 
ing that the body and the mind were in fact not separate substances, 
but inherently connected. Of course, it follows, then, that the body is 
more than a mere vessel or container for the mind. Contrast, indeed 
starkly contrast, Descartes’ view on this: 


I know with certitude that I exist and necessarily that no other 
thing belongs to my nature or my essence except that Iam a 
thinking thing. I conclude then that my essence consists solely 
in that I am a thinking thing, or a substance the nature of 
which is nothing but thinking. And though (. . .) I have a body 
with which I am very tightly conjoint, nevertheless because, 
on one side, I have a clear and distinct idea of myself as a thing 
that thinks and is not extended, and, on the other side, I have 
a distinct idea of body as a thing that is extended and does not 
think, it is certain that I am truly distinct from my body, and 
could even exist without it. 

(Meditatio VI.9, my translation from the 1641 Latin text) 
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It must be brought to notice — since I have just cited a classic 
philosopher — that the book I chanced upon was not an academic 
book, a philosopher’s book. Quite the contrary, it was popular science. 
Unapologetically so. And, indeed, in many ways thankfully so. The 
authors clearly possessed a sense of wonder for the latest discoveries 
of cutting-edge scientific research, which (unlike academics) they were 
able to convey to their audience in a simple, highly readable prose. Fur- 
ther, the authors managed to generate and maintain the interest of the 
reader (unlike most philosophers) with their captivating style as well 
as through numerous examples from real-life case studies. That book 
proved to me to be a certain kind of a model for the way I wanted to 
write this one — at least in terms of its prose and accessibility. 

However, in some respects, in fact in more respects than not, that 
book and this one have next to nothing in common. Allow me a few 
passages to present what that book on the science of body-and-mind 
was trying to show, as I think it is quite illuminating to understand the 
reason why I feel compelled to take such a different approach. 

The Body has a Mind of its Own has a very clear and straightfor- 
ward direction. The authors argue that it is ‘the sum total of your 
numerous flexible, morphable body maps’ that ‘gives rise to the solid- 
feeling subjective sense of “me-ness” and to your ability to compre- 
hend and navigate the world around you’ (Blakeslee and Blakeslee 
2007, 12). The idea of these morphable maps, cumulatively envisaged 
as a sort of ‘body mandala’, forms the central concern of the book. In 
brief, the network of these body maps enables a constant interaction 
between the body and the mind and this interaction further forms 
the basis of how we understand and interact with our environment. 
The authors claim that our beliefs about the world as well as about 
ourselves, even the belief that there is a single thinking-experiencing 
self, are ultimately a product of the interaction of various body maps 
in the brain. These brain maps are also continuously growing and 
dynamic as a result of the new information they gather. The authors 
give the example of a pianist. Apparently, pianists have an enlarged 
brain map for each of their fingers in comparison to those of us who 
do not play the piano. 

From discussing the physical network of body maps in the brain, 
the authors move on to the lived experience of the body constructed 
by these maps, called ‘the body schema’. That is, how you understand 
your own body — and not just the external world — is also based on 
these body maps, or the interaction between the body and the mind. 
The body schema, however, is mostly unconscious. The ‘conscious 
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perception of your body, how you see yourself and how you present 
yourself to the world’ is your ‘body image’. This distinction allows us 
to comprehend the effects we observe or experience in cases of errant 
body maps, or the misprision between cognitive body maps and our 
personal body image. For example, if you have recently lost weight 
but see yourself in the mirror to be just as fat as before, it is your body 
image that is to blame - it is experiencing a sort of lag. 

Obviously, this has interesting implications for epistemology and 
other psychological studies of the unity or the duality of body and 
mind. The claim is that what we perceive as real is in fact depen- 
dent on our ingrained (literally, etched into the brain) beliefs and prior 
experiences (our body image for instance), and these projections of the 
subject may be contrary to the present reality itself. I think this is an 
important discovery. To foreshadow some of the chapters that lie wait- 
ing ahead of you, I can also see it bearing direct relevance to the lives 
of Kamala Das (Chapter 8) and Yukio Mishima (Chapter 9), as might 
become apparent to you after you read those chapters. 

Another discussion in the book with relation to a classical prob- 
lem in epistemology (that is, the problem of inter-subjectivity and our 
knowledge of the other?) centres on the discovery of what are called 
‘mirror neurons’, or the ‘body maps that run simulations of what other 
people’s body maps are up to’ (Blakeslee and Blakeslee 2007, 166). We 
have a network of mirror neurons that help us understand the actions 
of others as they contain copies of these actions. Mirror neurons act in 
the brain when you observe someone performing an action, and you 
retain those copies. These copies allow you to make predictions about 
people’s behaviour and motivation to act in a certain way. They also 
enable you to empathize as you react similarly to emotions of others. If 
somebody experiences pain or pleasure, similar feelings are triggered 
in us due to the mirror neurons. Therefore, it is through accessing a 
part of ourselves that we are able to understand others. You may wish 
to think back to this assertion of cognitive science when we discuss the 
issue of Gandhi (Chapter 2) and Ambedkar (Chapter 3) on the theme 
of sympathy versus empathy. However, I will myself not do so explic- 
itly, for reasons that will become clear just below. 

Moving away from the epistemological themes in the book, there 
is a discussion of numerous body map discoveries that have medi- 
cal (both psychiatric and physiological) applications as well. A tight 
body suit that re-maps part of the brain, thereby curing anorexia; and, 
a mirror box which fools the brain maps and thus cures pain from 
phantom limbs. Relevant to sports trainers or even physiotherapists, 
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the body maps in the brain can be exploited through processes like 
imagining certain skilled motor actions, which turn out to be almost 
as effective as actually practising them. Through descriptions of body 
maps gone foul, the book even provides explanations for phenomena 
that are ordinarily believed to be supernatural, like seeing auras and 
out-of-body experiences. 

With this panoply of useful and interesting information fed to the 
reader using examples and anecdotes, the book is a fascinating read. 
All the same, the fundamental thesis of the book remains somehow 
unsatisfying to the critical reader with a keen interest in the main ques- 
tion we seek an answer to from the philosophy of mind or the phi- 
losophy of self, or in my own way of seeing it, the philosophy of the 
body. The supposition that ‘the core psychic self’ arises ‘from the sum 
of brain activity distributed across dozens of maps and other brain 
regions’ (Blakeslee and Blakeslee 2007, 208) needs more considered 
attention. It is, after all, a very tall claim to speak so reductively of 
the core, the essence of subjectivity, and so glibly of the subject’s pre- 
conditioned constitution of the object (reality). 

To rephrase this point into the authors’ own terms, The Body has 
a Mind of its Own makes mention of the first complete body map, 
which was called a ‘homunculus’ (or ‘little man’). The authors dismiss 
the hypothesis that there is a ‘little man’ in the brain calling all the 
shots; rather, there are just cells and more cells and, of course, the 
interactions between cells. Even with this claim, however, the authors 
are not able to avoid committing the homunculus fallacy themselves.’ 
The explanations provided in this book never address the age-old mys- 
tery of how the mind and the brain are connected, but instead provide 
examples — even including the exact locations — confirming simply that 
they are connected. In short, Descartes’ pineal gland has become the 
Blakeslees’ body mandala. 

Now, let us bring back our attention to the primary concerns of 
the present book. The preceding analysis is not the most substantial 
reason that I noted that the fascinating work in cognitive science has 
little bearing upon the way that I am going to approach the subject 
here. That reason, rather, lies in the inherent limitations of the scien- 
tific study of the question of the relationship between physical and 
non-physical self, or between the visible and the invisible, the flesh 
and the spirit. To state it plainly, no technology can articulately convey 
just what it means, and certainly not viscerally, to be a nigger, to be 
a Mahatma, to be a samurai, to be an untouchable, and so on. These 
words, constituted somehow both by the social body and the personal 
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one, the flesh of the world and our own private flesh, defy scientific 
scrutiny. There will always be a realm within the horizon of the social- 
personal nexus that eludes the grasp of the cognitive-scientific, with its 
methodologically requisite reductions. 

I suspect that these mysteries also defy academic, philosophical 
scrutiny. 

At least, that is the sense that I get from wading through the sophis- 
ticated, but ultimately unsatisfying voluminous writings related to the 
philosophy of autobiography by such forefront scholars like Daniel 
Dennett, Dan Zahavi, Antonio Damasio, David Chalmers, and to some 
extent even Paul Ricoeur. Not seeking to elide the profoundly signifi- 
cant differences between their diverse positions, their several fixations 
on consciousness, on the brain, on narrative, on the self, seem to point 
to everything essential about personhood except the fleshly body. For 
philosophers participating in this conversation, persons may be substan- 
tive selves, minimal selves, narrative selves, interpersonal selves, and so 
on and so forth — and though in most cases these authors are aiming for 
concretion and scientific specificity (these are preponderantly material- 
ists after all), the portrait painted seems to me to be in every case so 
many abstractions; abstractions up, out, and away from the flesh. 

Of course, these are philosophers of mind and/or philosophers of the 
self, not philosophers of autobiography — the latter discipline scarcely 
exists in the literature, notwithstanding a handful of anthologies and 
innovative journal articles. But one of the leaders in the field, Antonio 
Damasio, has used autobiography, or at least ‘autobiography’, as a 
central feature of his own influential notion of the self, a self that he 
argues is built in three stages: 


The simplest stage emerges from the part of the brain that 
stands for the organism (the protoself) and consists of a gath- 
ering of images that describe relatively stable aspects of the 
body and generate spontaneous feelings of the living body 
(primordial feelings). The second stage results from establish- 
ing a relationship between the organism (as represented by the 
protoself) and any part of the brain that represents an object- 
to-be-known. The result is the core self. The third stage allows 
multiple objects, previously recorded as lived experience or as 
anticipated future, to interact with the protoself and produce 
an abundance of core self pulses. The result is the autobio- 
graphical self. 

(Damasio 2012, 180-181) 
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If this sounds to you remarkably like a scientized rendition of Hegel’s 
view of the genesis of the individual, banish that thought immediately 
from your head: the term ‘Hegel’ (like the term ‘flesh’) does not make 
an appearance in Damasio’s text; indeed, even the word ‘body’, in 
Damasio as well as in Daniel Dennett, is used with infrequency and 
great reluctance. Whatever it is for them, it functions scarcely as more 
than an informant. Neural connections are what matter. Where is the 
flesh in the autobiographical self? Where is autobiography (not ‘auto- 
biography’) in the philosophy of the self? 

T’ll tell you where I think it is. The Catholics ran off with it! First 
they took charge of the body, filling it with nothing less than the 
onto-theological symbolism of Christ. Then they took over autobi- 
ography, the definitive confession. Augustine, Aquinas, and Aquinas’ 
Aristotle, all creatively fused in a few lines of catechism: 


The human body shares in the dignity of ‘the image of God’: 
it is a human body precisely because it is animated by a spiri- 
tual soul, and it is the whole human person that is intended 
to become, in the body of Christ, a temple of the Spirit: Man, 
though made of body and soul, is a unity. Through his very 
bodily condition he sums up in himself the elements of the 
material world. Through him they are thus brought to their 
highest perfection. . . . The unity of soul and body is so pro- 
found that one has to consider the soul to be the ‘form’ of the 
body: i.e., it is because of its spiritual soul that the body made 
of matter becomes a living, human body; spirit and matter, in 
man, are not two natures united, but rather their union forms 
a single nature. 

(Catechism of the Catholic Church, Para 364-365) 


As strange as it sounds, I think that materialists may have sought 
refuge from the theology of the body by turning instead to its most 
experience-distant part: the brain. But whatever be the causes, the sit- 
uation is clear: Both philosophizing about the self, its narrative centre 
or what have you, and the cognitive-scientific study of the mind and 
its body, or body and its mind, are ambivalent, ambiguous, when it 
comes to the status and significance of the fleshly body in autobio- 
graphical representation. 

But I do not want to jettison everything that the scientific study of 
the relationship between the mind and the body have to offer. It is just 
that the relevance of those studies is merely tangential to what I seek, 
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not central to it. Still, we have to notice that such studies do orient 
us to something that is absolutely crucial and that is, as I have men- 
tioned in opening, generally absent from mainstream philosophical 
research and writing: the experience of the relationship between mind 
and body, the fleshy side of lived experience. This is what makes the 
philosophical analysis of autobiography so necessary, and also unique. 

Now, I had also mentioned that feminist philosophy has tended 
to introspect much more on the significance of the body than most 
other thematic orientations within the discipline of philosophy over- 
all. It has also done this from a preponderantly experiential vantage 
point, perhaps partially because much of it — at least in the European 
context — emerged from, or in relation to, phenomenology. There is 
one very prominent academic book within feminist theory that has 
made insightful and important progress, and I want to pause here for 
a moment to reflect upon it, and what alternatives it has to offer us. 
I hope this is not too long of a digression, but I think any amount of 
attention focussed on this text is merited at the very least due to the 
impact that it has had upon the discipline. I will ease into the work by 
commenting on that impact explicitly. 

I am referring to Judith Butler’s Gender Trouble. This magnificent 
work, to put it succinctly, aimed to trace the multivalent discourses 
around sex and gender, and show the trouble with them, or, rather, 
intended to trouble the way these categories have been understood 
traditionally. First published back in 1990, the uniqueness, rigour, and 
finesse of Butler’s analysis promptly served to propel the book and its 
author into the centre of numerous academic debates: Was Butler a 
feminist or an anti-feminist? Does the text serve to privilege Gender 
Studies or undermine it? Whose side is she on, anyway — or is she say- 
ing that there are no sides anymore? 

Ten years after she had completed the original manuscript, a sec- 
ond edition of the work was released. The second edition included a 
lengthy new Preface wherein Butler reflected on the impact that her 
work had made in the decade following its publication. Rethinking the 
drives that lay behind the origin of Gender Trouble, Butler concluded 
that the book was written as part of the ‘cultural life of a collective 
struggle’ that has increased the possibilities for those who ‘live, or try 
to live, on the sexual margins’ (Butler 2006, xxviii). Her work, thus, 
places the study of gender in the larger ethical concern regarding the 
violent marginalization of certain bodies. The status of the notion of 
the body within society is analysed in order to reveal the structures 
that continuously perpetuate this violence. In so concluding, Butler 
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in a sense sidelined all those scuffles of scholars to hint instead at the 
concrete, practical, even personal effects that her text could have (had) 
on particular persons and the lives they were trying to live. 

In short, the book had impact. As such, I found a great deal of 
inspiration, traction for how I wanted to reconceive of my own role 
as a political philosopher. And in terms of the lives discussed in the 
present book before you, with respect to those whose autobiographies 
we are reading, it is very frequently due to the very impact that these 
exemplars had upon so many lives (to be sure, including our own) that 
we hearken to what they had to say about their own lives, their lived 
experiences. 

But that’s the macro level of Judith Butler’s work. I want to turn 
instead, for a moment, to its content and argument. Perhaps the main 
reason that the arguments of Gender Trouble are so important for 
us to delve into is that the book offers a critical genealogy of gender 
categories in several different discursive domains, including science. 
I take the gender categories as being paradigmatic of other somatic- 
social categories that interest me in this book, like nigger, or daughter, 
and so on. Those very concepts that I believe the cognitive-scientific 
approach will fail to be able to explicate. 

Judith Butler’s text begins with the discussion of ‘woman’ as the sub- 
ject of feminism by looking at recent feminist debate and the notion 
of what constitutes the category woman. The category of woman, the 
subject of feminism, has been predominantly understood (in feminism 
itself) or assumed to have certain common or universal features that 
constitute the shared experience of the identity of being a woman. 
This assumption serves to provide a stable linguistic representation 
and serves the political interest of providing visibility to those who fall 
under this category by meeting the criteria of these features. However, 
while Butler recognizes the reasons for assuming a coherent and stable 
understanding of woman, this very function of spelling out what it 
means also ends up distorting it. This happens because any attempt to 
exhaustively define this category would be limited, and would thereby 
exclude in the very process of seeking to include. 

That is, it is hardly contentious that the experience of what it 
means to be a woman varies across cultures. Even within an ostensi- 
bly uniform culture, many persons do not subscribe to the prevalent 
definition despite their fulfilling the criteria (e.g., a certain body, etc.); 
moreover, there are others who do subscribe, or wish to subscribe, to 
this category while not meeting the criteria at all. For these reasons 
alone, any essentialist understanding of woman would be misleading. 
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Butler argues that it is not enough to inquire into how a woman 
might become more fully represented in language and politics, but that 
feminist critique ought also to understand how the category of woman 
is provided and restrained by the very power structures through which 
it is sought. She feels that the ‘presumed universality or unity of the 
subject of feminism is effectively undermined by the constructions of 
the representational discourse in which it functions’ (Butler 2006, 6). 
That is, instead of offering an accurate representation of women, any 
essentialist descriptions of woman are actually mechanisms of discur- 
sive power which construct the idea of what kind of a subject would 
be a woman and therefore only those who conform to this idea are 
accepted and recognized as women. The very feminism that is sup- 
posed to emancipate ends up repetitively producing and sustaining 
this coherent category of woman and in doing so, excluding and mar- 
ginalizing many. 

Feminism must, therefore, take into account the power of its repre- 
sentational claims or else it runs the risk of failing its own goals. Accord- 
ing to Butler, an anti-essentialist position which deconstructs all fixed 
identities serves to question the boundaries of the subject as woman 
and lays it open. She reveals that by conforming to a requirement of 
representational politics, feminism articulates a stable subject and thus 
‘opens itself to charges of gross misrepresentation’ (Butler 2006, 7). 

Radically, Butler argues that sex and gender are both equally cul- 
turally constructed. She holds the two as inseparable, and attempts to 
examine them together. She rejects the assumed causal relation between 
the two - sex is taken as the bare biological fact of the body on which 
gender is culturally imposed such that the female body necessarily 
results in being a woman and having a male body necessarily results 
in being a man — and takes the distinction to its logical limit. If gender 
is a cultural construct, it should not follow from sex in definite ways. 
Gender becomes a ‘free floating artifice’ (Butler 2006, 9) with no com- 
pulsory ordering through sex and can signify a body in various ways.* 

Gender is, then, a complexity whose totality is permanently deferred, 
never fully what it is at any given point of time. This breaks the con- 
tinuity from sex to gender. Since it is largely culture (or politics) that 
mandates that, and how, a particular gender will follow from a par- 
ticular sex, it is highlighted that we have been, all throughout, viewing 
sex from a gendered lens itself. Sex appears to be a natural given due 
to the biological fact of body, but this understanding vanishes as we 
see that the demarcation of sex at birth is not a descriptive claim but a 
normative one. For example, the utterance of infants as male or female 
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are loaded constructs that serve to exclude those whose bodies do not 
adhere to certain standards. Sex, thus, operates within social and cul- 
tural meanings and has never really been a plain, biological fact. 

Additionally, there are different ways in which the category of sex is 
understood, depending on the power structure(s) in which it is articu- 
lated. Using Michel Foucault, Butler argues that the ‘being of gender’ 
is an effect; certain cultural configurations of gender take the place 
of the ‘real’ and augment their hegemony through self naturalization 
(Butler 2006, 45). Body is no longer a passive recipient of a cultural 
imposition of gender, but ‘body itself is a construction’ (Butler 2006, 
12). This is not a negation of the materiality of body, but an assertion 
that we come to understand bodies only within a discourse. 

It is such a conception as this that I find far more relevant than 
either the cognitive science of body-mind, or the regnant forms of the 
philosophy of self, to the idea of what constitutes the meaning of being 
a nigger, a Mahatma, an untouchable, a daughter, and so on. Further, 
Butler’s claim regarding the complicity of feminism in essentializing 
and misrepresenting women through representational politics is a 
claim we often hear echoed and analogized with respect to Dalit poli- 
tics. This challenge remains in the back of my mind in the chapters on 
the autobiographies of Dr. Ambedkar (Chapter 3) and of Daya Pawar 
(Chapter 7) herein. Clearly, there are also analogies to be made with 
respect to the black experience that Maya Angelou (Chapter 4) lays 
out so poignantly. 

But there is even more to mine from Butler’s masterpiece. In Gen- 
der Trouble, Butler also investigates some aspects of the psychoana- 
lytic structuralist account of sexual difference and the construction 
of sexuality with respect to power. The falling back on historical and 
pre-patriarchal societies, Butler feels, only serves culturally conserva- 
tive aims and constitutes an exclusionary practice in feminism, lead- 
ing to the fragmentation that the endeavour tries to overcome. Butler 
shows how Engel’s socialist feminism is problematic; and how Levi- 
Strauss’s structuralist anthropology commits fallacies that lead to a 
self-defeating formulation of gender. Her critiques of both Sigmund 
Freud and Jacques Lacan are also exceptionally insightful. For exam- 
ple, Butler argues that in Freud’s system of bisexuality the taboo against 
homosexuality in fact creates heterosexual dispositions thereby making 
the Oedipal complex possible. 

Once again, in my own work here, as you will see clearly in the anal- 
ysis of Gandhi’s My Experiments with Truth (Chapter 2), I take pains 
to avoid a psychoanalytic account of the authors treated, howsoever 
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much many of them cry out for it (you can think, for example, of Erik 
Erikson’s own account of Gandhi’s autobiography in Gandhi's Truth). 
Much of the motivation behind this effort at restraint originates in 
the impact upon me of Butler’s critique regarding the limitations and 
often quasi-reactionary nature of psychoanalytic treatments of radical 
self-representation. As a long-standing student of psychoanalysis, this 
restraint has been a great challenge. I do think, however, that the effort 
has been worth it. 

In this case — very different, of course, from that of what Butler 
is advocating or practising, though still inspired by it — it is tanta- 
mount to a sort of naive realism on my part, one that takes the form 
of attempting not to superimpose an external framework upon each 
of the exemplars whose autobiographies are read here, but instead to 
understand them through and with, at least as far as possible, their 
own terms. I assume that the subjects of my study have chosen their 
terms for good reasons, and I do not seek to substitute their terms (or 
reasons) with some allegedly superior or more insightful framework, 
such as psychoanalysis believes itself to be. This is an important lesson 
to be drawn from Butler’s book.> 

I am going to conclude this little excursion into Gender Trouble by 
commenting on its Conclusion. There, Butler pulls together several 
open threads of the preceding chapters of her book, and famously con- 
centrates on gender as a ‘performance’. Her position is that gender 
is more like an act, rather than some secondary attribute, involving 
certain corporeal behaviours, gestures, practices; the repetition of these 
acts appear to us as a unified identity, one that is substantively not 
there. She argues that there need not be a ‘doer behind the deed’, which 
is to imply that there is no essential truth about one’s core nature or 
one’s body to be determined from these acts. Agency is invariably con- 
structed in and through the action, the performance. The question of 
agency is formulated and reformulated as a question of how significa- 
tion and re-signification work. Butler believes that the rules that govern 
identity operate through repetition. What we come to understand as 
gender is actually a forced repetition of these rules that operate in soci- 
ety and the subject is a consequence of certain rule-governed discourses 
that govern identity. In return, we are reprimanded or rewarded on the 
basis of our conformity to these rules. However, precisely this realm 
of repetition creates the scope for any kind of possible subversion or 
re-signification of these rules governing gender — gender only appears 
natural and is actually unstable, for it is based on repetition, and there- 
fore entails the possibility of reinterpreting and redoing gender acts 
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subversively repeatedly. Hence for Butler the solution to subvert this 
identity also lies in repeated signification. She asks: ‘what interven- 
tions into ritualistic repetition are possible?’ Here is my modest (or is 
it immodest?) reply and claim: could it be the imbibing of remarkable 
lives such as the dozen studied herein that can disrupt and so help sub- 
vert our ritualistic repetition of our social performances and roles? As 
we shall soon see in Chapter 1, Nietzsche himself aimed for this as the 
very raison d’etre of his autobiography. 

Now, Gender Trouble, it should be clear, has sought throughout 
to establish that gender as an inner substance is an illusion. I wonder 
if a similar understanding can provide any path for the task I have 
undertaken in this book. Certainly, the same must hold for Mahatma, 
for nigger, for boxer, for fake, for daughter — are these just so many 
performances without any underlying substance, or is the flesh itself 
that substance upon which gets inscribed the performative script? 

Let us return to the initial question fuelling my perplexed state that 
led to this book: how ought we to understand the life of the mind with 
relation to the body, or vice versa? 

Even a work as powerful as Gender Trouble cannot answer this 
question for us. It is my belief that it may only be the autobiographies 
themselves that will grant us the kind of access we need even to begin 
to think trenchantly about this kind of question. It is true that both the 
sciences and the social sciences circumscribe in many important ways 
where the problems lie. But, curiously, it may only be in the bold nar- 
ratives of real, bodily lived experiences where genuine insights begin 
to emerge. 

Thus, this book. Thus, this turn away from scientific and social- 
scientific academic writing and towards autobiographic writing in its 
stead. And maybe this will also fail. 

What follows, nevertheless, is my experiment to try and see. 


Notes 


1 Descartes claimed that the pineal gland, an organ at the centre of the 
brain, is the seat of the soul where all thoughts are formed and hence, that 
part of the body which is in immediate interaction with the soul. 

2 The problem deals with the question of how we identify others as con- 
scious beings or persons with minds. Furthermore, it focuses on how we 
come to understand particular actions and mental states. 

3 One commits the homunculus fallacy ‘whenever he “explains” some- 
thing important about how the mind works by sidestepping the real dif- 
ficulties of the problem and shifting them to another, unspecified level of 
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explanation — where it remains just as mysterious as ever’ (Blakeslee and 
Blakeslee 2007, 18). 

4 It is important to bear in mind that Butler is not proposing that we are 
free to choose any gender as we are never devoid of social meaning and we 
cannot simply reinvent it, but she hopes to break the hegemony created by 
existing understanding by re-signifying what gender means. 

5 Inthe third chapter, ‘Subversive Bodily Acts’, Butler finally turns her atten- 
tion to the domain that must constantly nag at any reader, irrespective of 
whether he or she is sympathetic to the main lines of her argument: science, 
or more specifically, biology. Butler remains relentless, challenging the 
authority of discoveries such as Dr. David Page’s TDF (testis-determining 
factor). Dr. Page claimed to have found a sort of ‘master gene’, ‘the binary 
switch upon which hinges all sexually dimorphic characteristics’ (Butler 
2006, 145). The problem, however, is that even after such so-called dis- 
coveries, ‘questions regarding the decidability of sex continue to be asked’ 
(Butler 2006, 145). Dr. Page himself, as it turns out, relied on the external 
genitalia as the unambiguous determinants of sex assignment, the a priori 
conditions through which he conducted his technologically more sophisti- 
cated research. This, Butler claims, begs the question: ‘if external genitalia 
were sufficient as a criterion by which to determine or assign sex, the 
experimental research into the master gene would hardly be necessary at 
all’ (Butler 2006, 147). 
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THE CRUCIFIED 


Friedrich Nietzsche’s Ecce Homo 


Ecce Homo: How One Becomes What One Is is an 
autobiographical book of the great but profoundly con- 
troversial German philosopher and philologist Friedrich 
Nietzsche (1844-1900). It is one of the last books writ- 
ten by him, just before his final years of insanity that 
lasted until his death. Ecce Homo was written in 1888 
and published posthumously in 1908. 


§ 


‘Ecce homo’: ‘behold the man’ (John 19:5). These were the infamous 
words, spewed out by Pontius Pilate! with mild contempt, as he dis- 
played the mocked Jesus, the Nazarene, soon to be the Christ, blood- 
ied face under a crown of thorns. The crowd before whom Jesus was 
thrown, hostile and thirsty for blood, cheered and jeered, calling out 
for his crucifixion. 

Nietzsche’s curious choice of the title of his autobiography needs 
some dwelling over. Why did the great German philosopher entitle 
his autobiography Ecce Homo? Did he liken himself to Christ? It 
seems unlikely, given that the book Nietzsche wrote just before this 
one was entitled The Antichrist! And the book after Ecce Homo? He 
called that one Dionysian Dithyrambs, philosophically laden poetry in 
honour of the Greek god Dionysus — the god of wine, carnal pleasure, 
the fertility of nature’s bounty, patron of the tragic stage where so 
much blood was spilt. 

Can you imagine Nietzsche, between Christ and Dionysus? Take 
into perspective the final words with which he ended Ecce Homo: 
‘Have I been understood? — Dionysus versus the Crucified’ (Nietzsche 
1967, IV, 9). Is this a declaration, a challenge, or a signature? 
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A peek into his later writings might throw up some understanding. 
After his descent into madness, Nietzsche wrote numerous, exceed- 
ingly scandalous and partly coherent letters which he alternated 
between signing as, at times, Dionysus, and at other times, The Cruci- 
fied. For example, this one: 


God is on the earth. Don’t you see how all the heavens are 
rejoicing? I have just seized possession of my kingdom, I’ve 
thrown the Pope in prison. .. . 

(The Crucified)? 


But there is also evidence that being simply ‘The Crucified’ was quite 
inadequate to the dizzying complexity of his self-understanding. At 
other times, he was both Dionysus and Christ (not to mention Buddha 
and a few choice others as well): 


It is a mere prejudice that I am a human being. Yet I have 
often enough dwelled among human beings and I know the 
things human beings experience, from the lowest to the high- 
est. Among the Hindus I was Buddha, in Greece Dionysus — 
Alexander and Caesar were incarnations of me, as well as the 


poet Shakespeare. . .. However, I now come as Dionysus vic- 
torious. ... The heavens rejoice to see me here. . . I also hung 
on the cross... .3 


That’s wonderful. After representing himself as Buddha, Dionysus, 
Alexander the Great, the greatest Roman emperor Caesar, and the 
unparalleled poet and playwright Shakespeare, Nietzsche throws in 
almost as an afterthought, by the way, I was also the Crucified one! 

Why do these mad musings even matter? What is the significance 
of these declarations of being both Christ and Dionysus, alternatively 
and at the same time? The reason is that in all of Nietzsche’s earlier 
philosophy, we come across the quite distinctive and dramatic figure- 
symbols of Christ and Dionysus as positioned at two totally opposing 
poles, representing radically rival worldviews. The Christian world- 
view culminates in the ascetic ideals that despise the body, deny its 
nature and its will, and offer us in the end a ‘will to nothingness’. 
On the other (and opposite) side, the Dionysian worldview affirms 
human being and its nature, its willing, creating, and destroying the 
limitations set by the vast masses of men and reinforced through the 
pathetic, nay-saying history of philosophy. Furthermore, and more 
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strangely to the way his life closes, Nietzsche, as his thought evolved, 
increasingly insisted on eschewing Christianity, denouncing the high 
and holy (the spirit), and in its place, decidedly following Dionysus, 
celebrating the deep and sacred (the body). 

Dionysus and Christ are both gods who physically suffer, whose 
bodies are destroyed and they die, and who are then reborn. However, 
Dionysus’ death and rebirth are strikingly differently represented from 
that of Jesus, as much as — Nietzsche claims — health is different from 
disease. Dionysus’ death and rebirth sanctify life by recognizing suf- 
fering as an essential and affirmative part of it, and by affirming life as 
irrefutably good even in spite of its suffering. But with Jesus, thanks 
to Paul’s* interpretative and missionary work, suffering was a sacrifice 
that promised a complete life only after death, with the nay-saying of 
this life being a precondition for achieving the blessedness of the next 
one. Asceticism and denial of life, this is the disease introduced into 
human consciousness through the symbolics of the passion of Christ, 
tied up with the salvation of the soul. 

On the contrary, Nietzsche argues, Dionysus makes ‘the sexual sym- 
bol ... the venerable symbol’ (Nietzsche 1888) and he makes sacred 
‘the act of procreation, of pregnancy, and of birth’ (Nietzsche 1888). 
Dionysus valorizes the body and returns a sense of triumph to the life 
of the flesh as each factor involved in these acts of the body results in 
the most splendid and highest of feelings. As he puts it: 


I know of no higher symbolism than this Greek symbolism of 
the Dionysian festivals. Here the most profound instinct of life, 
that directed toward the future of life, is experienced religiously. 

(Nietzsche 1888)° 


And philosophers, that incorrigibly pathetic lot, have always fool- 
ishly privileged Christ over Dionysus.° 

Nietzsche, or so claims Nietzsche, was a great philosopher precisely 
because he exposed the fraud of the history of philosophy. This fraud 
took many forms — it has been the many endeavours to escape from 
honesty in the guise of pursuing truth, the ascetic, high, and holy truth. 
The tradition of philosophy that we have all championed has largely 
been a history of self-deception, from its very Socratic inauguration 
(Socrates started it all, by preferring the god Apollo — the god of the 
sun, light, and prophecy — over the god Dionysus). It is this systematic 
and long-standing process of self-deception that philosophers teach 
their students, and their students teach theirs, and so on. 
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Nietzsche, however, sets about exposing this fraud. He dethrones 
Christ and hammers away all our other idols — piety, morality, humility — 
and thus struggles to restore Dionysus to his rightful place. Obviously, 
he had to have been wise, clever, and to write brilliant books to have 
achieved this. And so, here, we have the chapter titles of Ecce Homo, 
from the table of contents: 


Why I Am So Wise 

Why I Am So Clever 

Why I Write Such Good Books 
Why I Am a Destiny 


We might easily understand the ‘wise’, and the ‘clever’, and ‘good 
books’ part, but why is he a ‘destiny’? As Nietzsche was not only a 
prolific writer, but also an extremely stylized one (variously employ- 
ing techniques such as aphoristic writing, metaphor, parable, and so 
on), to claim to be able to decisively sketch an answer to this, or even 
certain fundamental aspects of his philosophy as a whole, would be 
dubious to say the least. Nevertheless, we can do our best to attempt 
to understand his salient teachings, especially those that relate to his 
being a destiny, which I think has to do mostly with moral philosophy. 
Some points of his thought are easier to summarize than others. For 
example, his dismissal of both Kantian deontological moral thought 
as well as of utilitarianism or consequentialism are fairly straightfor- 
ward. Let us look briefly at how and why he overcomes these dom- 
inant positions, clearing a ground for his own radical thoughts on 
morality. By achieving this, we can get an even better vantage point 
on his autobiography, and what he finally understands himself to be 
teaching us through it. 

We can start with the deontological position. Deontology refers 
to duty-based (as opposed to consequence-based) moral theory, and 
its primary representative for Nietzsche would be his German prede- 
cessor, the philosopher Immanuel Kant. With respect to deontology, 
Nietzsche sweeps aside all of its basic presuppositions, such as rational 
self-awareness. For Nietzsche, consciousness is a surface and plays less 
of a role in our actions than the primitive instincts or than the uncon- 
scious in the psychological sense. Any Kant-styled ‘categorical impera- 
tive’ is doomed. Kant exhorts us to ‘act only in accordance with that 
maxim through which you can at the same time will that it become a 
universal law’. But we do not really ever know why we act; the true 
grounds and motivations of our actions are as opaque to us as they are 
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to others — indeed, sometimes they are less opaque to others than they 
are to us. Furthermore — even when we do know why we chose to take 
a certain course of action — we spend a great deal of time deceiving 
ourselves about our actions. As Nietzsche says, ‘the most common lie 
is the lie one tells to oneself; lying to others is relatively the exception’ 
(Nietzsche 1967, 185). Our motives are largely inaccessible to us. Any 
moral philosophy conditional upon self-aware action or upon inten- 
tion is hardly more than a fiction. 

Consequentialism (e.g. moral theories like utilitarianism) fares no 
better, according to Nietzsche, since it presupposes some sort of ade- 
quate knowledge of the future. In fact, we can never really know the 
full consequences of any act. We may believe we know certain imme- 
diate consequences, but since the chain of causality never ends, that 
which may appear to us as a bad consequence, and thereby worthy of 
blame, may ultimately produce wonderful and happy broader results, 
thereby far worthier of praise. As Nietzsche states, ‘any action at all 
is and remains impenetrable; our opinions about “good” and “noble” 
and “great” can never be proved true by our actions because every 
action is unknowable’ (Nietzsche 1910, Aphorism 335). 

But particular, targeted critiques of specific moral philosophies are 
nothing new, and writings from advocates of deontological ethics 
are full of criticisms of utilitarianism, and vice versa. Thus in any 
academic moral philosophy course, a battery of criticism against 
each moral position would be encountered by the student. Much 
more profound are Nietzsche’s wholesale attacks upon morality, 
as we know it. Chief among these is the denial of the substantive 
opposition of good and evil, upon which so much of our conception 
of morality rests: ‘Between good and evil actions there is no differ- 
ence in kind, but at the most one of degree. Good actions are sub- 
limated evil ones; evil actions are coarsened, brutalized good ones’ 
(Nietzsche 1998, 107). 

Indeed, evil, far from being something that morality should eschew, 
is in fact a necessity. It is ineliminable: 


there is a personal necessity for misfortune; that terror, want, 
impoverishment, midnight watches, adventures, hazards and 
mistakes are as necessary to me and to you as their opposites 
[. . .] for happiness and misfortune are brother and sister, and 
twins, who grows tall together, or, as with you, remain small 
together! 

(Nietzsche 1910, Aphorism 338) 
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Another wholesale attack on the idea of morality itself is present 
in Nietzsche’s apparent denial of free will. Obviously, if moral agents 
are not acting freely, they cannot be held morally culpable for their 
actions. Although there is a great deal of debate whether Nietzsche is 
truly committed to determinism, nevertheless it is fairly clear that he 
regards man as essentially primitive and animalistic, of a piece with the 
natural world where morality plays no role. This position is referred 
to as Naturalism. Nietzsche appeared to hold to naturalism both 
methodologically, meaning that the methods of philosophy should be 
no different from the methods of the empirical sciences, as well as 
substantively. In terms of the latter, an appeal to non-natural causes 
cannot offer an explanation of natural, including human, phenomena. 
Thus, our beliefs, our moral values, as well as our moral actions must 
be explained in relation to causal determinants in our nature. 

As devastating as it is, Nietzsche’s multi-pronged critique of moral- 
ity is not merely nihilistic and destructive. In fact, it is meant ulti- 
mately to be creative. The primary point of Nietzsche’s undermining 
of morality is in order to clear away the old and useless brush in the 
effort to offer fresh ground for a new ethical flourishing. He is pre- 
saging this new flourishing, and the new man who embodies it is the 
Ubermensch, or Overman, about whom more below. 

A great deal of this new orientation comes out in the Preface to 
Nietzsche’s earlier book Beyond Good and Evil. In that book, just 
as recapped later in Ecce Homo, Nietzsche suggests that from time 
immemorial we have been fooled. We have been fooled by a long 
line of moral philosophers, fooled by Plato, fooled by Kant with his 
ridiculous ‘categorical imperative’ which everybody now knows is 
a joke. Nietzsche is calling out for those very few who can take the 
stand, who can turn back to the history of philosophy and see that 
it is folly, that it has gotten us nowhere, and who will sacrifice their 
present for the philosophy of the future. And, this is where every- 
thing begins. 

The destruction of the ideals of the past and a re-orientation for a 
new philosophy of the future, requiring a new type of person, is pre- 
cisely what Nietzsche seeks. He believes that there is a kind of clarity 
that is coming. He thinks that people like him are writing, speaking 
out, that a new vista has opened up. Some decades before, the Ger- 
man philosopher G.W.F. Hegel thought that he was at the end of his- 
tory; Nietzsche, however, thinks he himself is at the beginning, a new 
beginning. ‘Behold, the man’ who is calling forth this new beginning 
through his philosophical autobiography. This is why he is a destiny. 
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Nietzsche’s philosophy is not about sitting in the library and read- 
ing and wondering, What did Plato teach? And, What did Kant teach? 
Rather, his is a philosophy of the future, orientated in that direction where 
no philosopher has yet captured its realities in writing. He warns us that 
his teaching about morality is dangerous. It is full of danger because life 
is full of danger. We need to face that as much as we like to repress the 
danger in life and try to maintain order by adhering to conventional 
morality. By maintaining the order that has been imposed, by adhering 
to conventional morality, we also repress the possibilities of the future. 
Nietzsche’s critique of morality, therefore, seeks to rip open the present. 
To thereby let the man of the future leap out, the man whom he calls the 
Overman (in some translations, the term ‘Superman’ is used). 

This Nietzschean critique of morality served a vital purpose. 
Nietzsche criticized all values in order to ‘trans-valuate’ them; that is, 
to overcome and surpass them with the new, coming values expressed 
by and for the Overman, the man who thinks beyond good and evil, 
the man not bound to the history and limitations of all previous moral- 
ity. But even in this attempt to positively contribute to some truer form 
of morality, we find perhaps the most devastating critique of morality 
that Nietzsche made. For, if our perspective is required to be oriented 
toward the future, then indeed it would seem a cowardly complacency, 
a sacrifice of the great promise of the future for the sake of a staid and 
comfortable past, for us to adhere to the moralities we have inherited. 
In view of the need to experiment, to free ourselves for innovation, to 
slough off dogma and seek new truths, it would seem to be wrong to 
try to be moral - as we understand being moral. 

But doesn’t that mean that one should clearly follow Dionysus and 
not Christ? 

That means that we have not yet fully addressed why it is that 
Nietzsche entitles his autobiography Ecce Homo, thereby likening his 
story to that of Christ, and ends his late (admittedly incoherent, mad) 
letters as The Crucified. Perhaps, it is merely a messiah complex and 
egomania — recall, he is a ‘destiny’ after all. Or perhaps, because in his 
own person he knew he was not any sort of Overman, having been 
weak and sickly so much of his life, rather than strong, tall, manly, and 
beautiful as he demanded of all of the rest of us, his followers. 

Rubbing excessive salt into the wound of Nietzsche’s bodily incon- 
gruity with any sort of Overman, one critic writes of him: 


Ecce Homo was pseudo-autobiographical shameless egotism. 
Though he was only a stretcher-bearer in the war, Nietzsche 
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calls himself a ‘swaggering old artillery man’ adored by all the 
ladies. In fact, he was a lonely old man who could not stand 
the sight of blood, an emotional dwarf prancing like Napo- 
leon. What’s most terrifying is that he willingly embraces his 
falsehood and fantasy. It is consistent with his philosophy or 
preferring ‘whatever is life-enhancing’ to truth. ‘Why not live 
a lie?’ he asks. 

(Kreeft 1988) 


Why not live a life-affirming lie instead of the nay-saying truth? 
Maybe that is what Nietzsche was teaching all along and maybe that 
is terrifying. But, this neglects an important aspect of the philosophy 
he laid bare for us in his life work as well as in his autobiographical 
work about this life, Ecce Homo. That is, that all of us are living lies. 
Lies that do not affirm life, but that deny it to us. 

And, I think that is far, far more terrifying still. 


Notes 


The Roman governor under the emperor Tiberius. During Roman rule of 
West Asia, Pilate was the fifth prefect of the Roman province of Judaea, 
from 26 to 36 AD. Pontius Pilate is known to history primarily for his 
conviction and crucifixion of Jesus. 

Letter from Nietzsche to Meta von Salis-Marschlins (Turin: January 3, 
1889). 

Letter from Nietzsche to Cosima Wagner (Turin: January 3, 1889). All, 
barring a few, of Nietzsche’s letters to Cosima got destroyed by a fire at 
Bayreuth. 

Paul the Apostle, whose original name was Saul (and now popularly 
addressed as Saint Paul), was the first major missionary to preach the 
Christian gospel to the first-century world. For scholars and theologians, 
a great deal of Christian theology and practise is known as ‘Pauline Chris- 
tianity’, giving credit to the enormous influence that Paul has had on the 
religion. 

See 4, under the section ‘What I Owe To The Ancients’ in Friedrich 
Nietzsche (1998). Twilight of the Idols, or, How to Philosophize with a 
Hammer. 

Gilles Deleuze treats beautifully of the antagonism between ‘Dionysus and 
Christ’ in his excellent book Nietzsche and Philosophy: 


In Dionysus and in Christ the martyr is the same, the passion is 
the same. It is the same phenomenon but in two opposed senses. 
On the one hand, the life that justifies suffering, that affirms suf- 
fering; on the other hand the suffering that accuses life, that testi- 
fies against it, that makes life something that must be justified. 
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For Christianity the fact of suffering in life means primarily that 
life is not just, that it is even essentially unjust, that it pays for an 
essential injustice by suffering, it is blameworthy because it suf- 
fers. The result of this is that life must be justified, that is to say, 
redeemed of its injustice or saved. Saved by that suffering which 
a little while ago accused it: it must suffer since it is blamewor- 
thy. These two aspects of Christianity form what Nietzsche calls 
‘bad conscience’ or the internalization of pain. They define truly 
Christian nihilism, that is to say the way in which Christian- 
ity denies life; on the one side the machine for manufacturing 
guilt, the horrible pain-punishment equation, on the other side 
the machine to multiply pain, the justification by pain, the dark 
workshop. Even when Christianity sings the praises of love and 
life what curses there are in these songs, what hatred beneath 
this love! 

(Deleuze 2006, 14-15) 
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M.K. Gandhi’s The Story of My 
Experiments with Truth 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (1869-1948), uni- 
versally called ‘Mahatma’ or the great-souled, was the 
mass leader of Indian independence. Using uncompro- 
mising nonviolent civil disobedience, Gandhi led India 
to freedom while at the same time inspiring civil rights 
and decolonial movements the world over. Endearingly 
referred to as ‘Bapu’ (father) in India, he is widely rec- 
ognized as the father of the Indian nation. Nathuram 
Godse, a Hindu nationalist aggrieved by Gandhi’s per- 
ceived over-conciliatory gestures to Muslims, assassi- 
nated Gandhi in 1948. His autobiography The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth covers his life from early 
childhood through to 1920. 


§ 


We all know of Gandhi as the man who brought down an empire 
through non-violent civil disobedience. Those of us academics and 
scholars who work in political theory also tie up his trans-continental 
political activity with his eccentric anti-modernism, à la writings such 
as Hind Swaraj. And those working in Moral Philosophy or Episte- 
mology or the Philosophy of Religion routinely explore his idiosyn- 
cratic reinterpretation and application of Jain and other traditional 
religious ideas such as Anekdntavada (epistemic pluralism)! and 
Ahimsa, in relation to his concept of truth, or rather, Truth. In other 
words, everyone who studies Gandhi seriously recognizes the horizon- 
tally interconnected nature of his thinking; that is, the organic lateral 
interrelations of all of his ideas, whether political, moral, epistemo- 
logical, and religious. 
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Insofar as there is a vertical element recognized in the Gandhian 
scholarship, it tends to take shape as the subsumption of everything 
this-worldly under the transcendent, to God, which is to say, to Truth. 
This well-established and well-worn path of seeing the orientation of 
salvation and self-overcoming as being in the upward direction (it is 
overcoming after all, even in Nietzschean parlance) is reinforced even 
by current a-theistic (if not atheistic) trends to offer a more philosoph- 
ically rigorous presentation of Gandhi, of Gandhi as (quasi-analytic) 
philosopher. 

It was actually not too long ago that scholars debated whether Gan- 
dhi could be regarded as a (political) philosopher at all. About 15 
years ago, Columbia University professor Akeel Bilgrami published a 
splendid and widely read article that served to justify viewing Gandhi 
as a philosopher. Bilgrami suggested that Gandhi’s political strategies 
were so integrated with abstract epistemological and methodological 
commitments that his thought took on the quality of bona fide phi- 
losophy, albeit not, obviously, academic philosophy. 

Bilgrami’s efforts met with seemingly universal approbation. There 
has been no shortage of torchbearers on the topic, an endless schedule 
of seminars devoted to reading Gandhi as a philosopher, and numer- 
ous research theses and doctoral dissertations composed on Gandhi’s 
thought within academic philosophy programmes both in Indian uni- 
versities and abroad. 

But even in spite of all of this, in Anthony J. Parel’s delightful new 
book, Pax Gandhiana, the author opens with a first line that presents 
a claim that is absolutely startling to hear, and indeed remains puz- 
zling even as one continues to reflect upon it: 


After decades devoted to the study of Mahatma Gandhi’s life 
and writings, I have come to the conclusion that his most 
valuable contribution to India and the world is his political 
philosophy. 

(vi) 


This is startling because of the scope of the statement: Gandhi’s 
most valuable contribution to India and the world is his political phi- 
losophy; it is not, that is to say, his manifold interventions in the poli- 
tics of empire, which served — among so many other things — to bring 
about a fundamental and long-standing redrawing of the maps across 
the entire face of the globe! 
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The opening lines of the Introduction restate the opening sentence 
of the book, but also add nuance: 


Although [Gandhi] has made significant contributions to sev- 
eral other fields of human endeavor - religion, nonviolence, 
satyagraha, and the constructive program, for example — the 
contributions he made to the field of Indian political philoso- 
phy have been the most significant and also the most original. 


(1) 


Taking into account this more tempered rendition, perhaps Parel 
is speaking only toward the intellectual aspect of Gandhi’s many 
pursuits, rather than the practical political activities. The organiza- 
tion of Parel’s book Pax Gandbhiana lends credence to this view; for, 
organizationally, Gandhi’s political philosophy proper is addressed in 
four chapters. There is a specific reason that the hard core of Gan- 
dhi’s political philosophy is treated in precisely four chapters. This is 
because Parel’s Gandhi conceived and ordered his thought in relation 
to the traditional purusharthas; that is, the Indic notion of the four 
canonical ends of life. These are dharma (ethics or duty), artha (politi- 
cal economy), kama (pleasure and sensuousness), and moksha (the 
pursuit of spiritual transcendence). According to Parel, three of these 
canonical ends of human life lie beyond the sphere of coercion and 
violence, while one of them (artha, or political economy), has centrally 
operated precisely as the domain of violence. The crucial innovation 
of Gandhi’s thought, Parel holds, is to reread, recalibrate, reconceive 
the domain of artha (polity, economy) to fall in line with and ulti- 
mately harmonize with the other three. What such an achievement 
would lead to, then, is the first time in the conception of the political 
that violence is banished, or better, gets vanished, from the operation 
of the state. This is the perpetual peace that lies at the heart of and is 
the telos of Gandhi’s political philosophy — hence the Pax Gandhiana. 

I passed over another point averred in the opening line of the book 
without comment, but I want to turn back to it now. That is, Parel 
begins with the words: ‘After decades devoted to the study of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s life and writings, I. . .’ (vii). It is important to mention both 
the veracity and significance of this remark. Anthony Parel has long 
been a pioneering figure in Gandhi scholarship, and is himself largely 
responsible for the recent resurgence of theoretical interest in Gandhi’s 
writings, such as that represented by Akeel Bilgrami. But there is one 
other scholar who predates even Parel in this area, and that is Bhikhu 
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Parekh. Now, Parekh has also written about the use (and abuse) of the 
purusharthas by Gandhi, but he comes to a markedly different con- 
clusion than Parel. In his 1989 classic, Gandhi’s Political Philosophy, 
Parekh writes: 


[Gandhi] so redefined the four purusharthas that they col- 
lapsed into one. He found little room for kama, equated mok- 
sha with dharma, assigned a limited place to artha and only 
if regulated by dharma, and thus made dharma the sole basis 
of life. 

(18) 


While Parel does not directly or explicitly challenge this position 
put forward by Parekh, it is clear that Parel’s chapter-by-chapter treat- 
ment of Gandhi’s conceptions of artha, dharma, kama, and moksha 
are designed to systematically supplant Parekh’s earlier interpretation 
and to furnish a new one in its place. 

Does Parel succeed, then, in overcoming Parekh’s dismissive take on 
Gandhi’s use of the purusharthas and establishing them as the four- 
fold heart of Gandhi’s political philosophy? I think the methodical 
treatment that Parel gives each of them in turn establishes that he 
does. And what, then, of the striking opening line — does Parel suc- 
ceed in proving his bold claim that Gandhi’s political philosophy is his 
greatest contribution to India and the world? About that one, I must 
say that I remain puzzled. This is especially so in the current context, 
where we remain much more focused on Gandhi’s life, with an organic 
orientation, than with his purely philosophical speculations. 

Irrespective of what the scholars say about Gandhi’s political philos- 
ophy, our interest remains fundamentally with his self-representation. 
In this respect, we must insist here on pulling back the readers of 
Gandhi from the flight to the transcendental. I believe that anyone 
who reads Gandhi’s autobiography, especially while attuned to the 
status of the body represented there, would see that the distinctive 
vertical element is not ‘up there’, so to say; it is not a transcendental 
flight. If there is any especially distinctive verticality involved in the 
preponderantly horizontal interwoven matrix of Gandhi’s philosophi- 
cal praxis, it is not up toward mentality or way up in the direction of 
transcendence but rather a deep down process of somatization. It is in 
the descent of ideals and lofty thought down into blood and guts and 
semen and excreta — as for Gandhi, it is the body that serves as the 
ultimate battle-ground where all is lost or won. 
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It is interesting to note an inverse parallel between Gandhi and 
Nietzsche here. Nietzsche had once declared his highest ideal to be 
a ‘Roman Caesar with the soul of Christ’ (Nietzsche 1968, 983); 
ironically, there is a bizarre acceptance-through-inversion of Nietzs- 
chean somatization-as-overcoming in Gandhi’s notion of Satya- 
graha, sometimes translated by Gandhi as ‘soul force’. For here, 
with Gandhi, we have something of a Christ with the soul (force) of 
a Roman Caesar. 

What The Story of My Experiments with Truth brings home quite 
well is that the sharp distinctions drawn between Gandhi’s political 
action, Satyagraha, Ahimsa, Svaraj,> and his work on social reform, 
removal of untouchability, Swadesh, and his obsession with health, 
diet, exercise, hygiene, and celibacy, are merely academic distinctions. 
Being academic, they suffer from the broader typical defects of aca- 
demic research and scholarship. That is, they discount the priority 
of the body, take flight from the flesh, and ignore the grounding of 
so-called higher themes (mind, spirit, truth) in their organic embodi- 
ment.* To take just one example, throughout his autobiography, 
Gandhi writes at length of civil disobedience, of non-cooperation, of 
svaraj, of political action of all kinds, but only once does he declare 
what was for him ‘one of the greatest experiments of my life’ (Gandhi 
2015, 252). What do you think it was? 

It was to not drink milk! And indeed, one surprise after another, 
what we come finally to learn in the closing pages of the book is that 
Gandhi’s discomfort with the title ‘Mahatma’, the great-soul, which he 
had mentioned several times throughout the book but without an in- 
depth explanation, turns out to derive from his persistent worry that 
he cannot possibly be the great-of-soul when he can scarcely resist the 
temptation of — milk. 

For me, personally, there is not the slightest doubt that Gandhi was 
a Mahatma, even in spite of his numerous and in some cases disastrous 
flaws. I think the only two people worth attending to who denied 
that he was a Mahatma, were Dr. Ambedkar and Gandhi himself. 
Ambedkar suffered terribly from one of Gandhi’s disastrous blunders. 
Feeling deeply betrayed by Gandhi over the Poona Pact’ episode and 
the insincerity of the Congress Party® with respect to the abolition of 
untouchability in all its invidious forms, Dr. Ambedkar stated in 1956: 
‘He was never a Mahatma and I refuse to call him Mahatma... . He 
doesn’t deserve that title. Not even from the point of view of his moral- 
ity’ (Ambedkar 1955). There is evidence that Gandhi would himself 
have agreed. 
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In the Introduction to his autobiography, Gandhi notes that it is 
his experiments in the political field that have won him the title of 
‘Mahatma’, a title he does not value, and one that has deeply pained 
him as well. But, to not value the title and to not deserve it are quite 
different. Gandhi is clear, only on the final page of his autobiography, 
why it is not a title he deserves: “To attain to perfect purity one has to 
become absolutely passion-free in thought, speech, and action... . I 
know that I have not in me yet the triple purity... . That is why the 
world’s praise fails to move me, indeed it very often stings me’ (Gandhi 
2015, 451). But Gandhi sets the standard unnaturally high while also, 
I believe, endeavouring in earnest to achieve it, despite the many well- 
known human episodes of backsliding. 

All these endeavours of his are what he calls ‘experiments’, and I 
think we would do well to turn our attention to the nature and num- 
ber of Gandhi’s experiments. I find these endlessly fascinating and 
compelling, and I should probably disclose that for the last few years, 
I have been practising several of them myself, especially the somatic 
ones, those related to dietetics and exercise, in an effort to see what 
intellectual or spiritual effects these might have. This is why, despite 
the fact that he never offers either sophisticated argumentation or 
scientific evidence, I nevertheless exuberantly endorse Gandhi’s view- 
point, which he magisterially pronounces to have arisen simply from 
his own conviction: 


I know it is argued that the soul has nothing to do with what 
one eats or drinks, as the soul neither eats nor drinks; that it is 
not what you put inside from without, but what you express 
outwardly from within, that matters . . . I shall content myself 
with merely declaring my firm conviction that . . . restraint in 
diet both as to quantity and quality is as essential as restraint 
in thought and speech. 

(Gandhi 2015, 252) 


To be honest, some argumentation would probably have helped. 
Especially when you contemplate this motley list of experiences that 
Ihave culled out from his autobiography, each one of which Gandhi 
locked himself on to as an ‘experiment’, but for us with seemingly 
no coherent centre to unify them: eating meat; listening patiently 
to Christian missionaries; implementing the proverb ‘return good 
for evil’; learning to dance; cooking English food; physical exercise; 
walking instead of using transportation; taking lodgers; using idle 
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kids for labour; learning the violin; not educating children in the 
‘three Rs’;’ eating uncooked food; washing his own shirt collars; 
living a life of ease and comfort; hydropathy and earth treatments; 
giving up milk; writing an autobiography; living with white people; 
treating a broken arm; giving up salt; satyagraha; fasting; celibacy; 
attempting to discover a true system of pedagogy; mixing morally 
good children with morally bankrupt ones to see who influences 
whom; eating only raw vegetables; ‘medical experiments’; ‘ethical 
experiments’; svaraj; ahimsa. 

I have enumerated here only those specific events that Gandhi 
explicitly refers to as an experiment in his book. There are numerous 
other quite experimental things that he did, but chose not to refer to 
explicitly as experiments. Consider, for example, his invitation to a 
family of ‘untouchables’ to live in the Satyagraha Ashram in 1915. 
He referred to this as a ‘test’ rather than an experiment — what is the 
difference exactly? He does not bother to say. For this reason when 
I peruse this list of Gandhi’s explicitly entitled ‘experiments’, I get 
reminded of Jorge Luis Borges’ story about the wonderful Chinese 
Encyclopaedia, The Celestial Emporium of Benevolent Knowledge,’ 
that gives a taxonomy of all the known animals: 


Those that belong to the Emperor; embalmed ones; those that 
are trained; suckling pigs; mermaids; fabulous ones; stray 
dogs; those included in the present classification; those that 
tremble as if they were mad; innumerable ones; those drawn 
with a very fine camelhair brush; et cetera; those that have 
just broken a flower vase; those that from a long way off look 
like flies. 

(Borges 1999, 231) 


I especially like ‘those included in the present classification’. 
Indeed, if you look back somewhere in the middle of the list of 
Gandhian experiments, you find something similar: ‘writing an auto- 
biography’. As Gandhi puts it, ‘I am not writing the autobiography 
to please critics. Writing is itself one of the experiments with truth’ 
(Gandhi 2015, 258). 

One thing all Gandhian experiments seem to have in common 
is that they are exercises in ‘translating into practice anything that 
appealed to the intellect’ (Gandhi 2015, 273). They are embodiments 
of ideals, literally: in-body-ments. A thought, idea, or principle that 
could not be put into practice was not a thought, idea, or principle 
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worth having. This, I think, is one of the most powerful and admi- 
rable aspects of Gandhi’s life and work. To distil it into a well-known 
Americanism, ‘you have to walk the talk’. But let us be clear. This is 
not all about choice. It is not just a question of wanting to translate 
thought into practice and choosing to do, or not to do, so. There is 
also a causally determined, irrepressible expression of body in all our 
actions, of flesh in spirit. 

Hence the compelling nature of the very first experiment that 
Gandhi mentions in his autobiography, from when he was just a child, 
the experiment of eating meat: 


I wished to be strong and daring and wanted my countrymen 
also to be such, so that we might defeat the English and make 
India free. The word ‘Swaraj’ I had not yet heard. But I knew 
what freedom meant. 


(Gandhi 2015, 35) 


Here indeed we had the Word made flesh — Swaraj (or as I prefer to 
spell it, svaraj) by eating beef. It is the nature of the flesh that serves as 
the base, and the political or other higher concepts are mere super- 
structural expressions of this base. Gandhi cites the ditty, 


Behold the mighty Englishman 
He rules the Indian small, 
Because being a meat-eater 
He is five cubits tall. 

(34) 


Although obviously Gandhi’s thoughts on svaraj evolve most pro- 
foundly as he matures, one thing never changes throughout his life: 
svaraj remains always about embodiment; the realization of the ideal 
in the flesh; in one’s own body, and in the body politic. Overcoming 
political slavery is secondary to the primary bodily base, mastering the 
self, not being passion’s slave. 

Self-mastery is deeper than and prior to politics. Its experiments 
occur in the areas of dietetics, health, exercise, and celibacy. Note that: 
celibacy and not sexuality. Brabmacharya qualified as an experiment; 
his five experiences with prostitutes, on the other hand, were mere 
shameful whoring. This might be the atavism of traditional moralism 
or, worse, the grip of orthodox ideas upon him. But I suppose, more 
charitably, that it is due to the essential and organic interrelation of the 
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body-centered experiments with the principles of Ahimsa and Truth. 
For example, back again to the subject of milk, Gandhi writes, 


My experiments in dietetics are dear to me as a part of my 
researches in Ahimsa. . . . But my use of goats milk today 
troubles me not from the viewpoint of dietetic Ahimsa so 
much as from that of Truth. 

(408) 


However, to be sure, there may also be an element of simple con- 
servatism that dictates what may or may not qualify as a bona fide 
experiment. Or more than conservatism, a discernible puritanism — a 
particularly Christian puritanism to boot. It is, after all, abundantly 
clear that Gandhi’s understanding of his own religious tradition, of its 
scriptures, strictures, theology, and more, was heavily filtered through 
protestant Christian teaching, language, symbolism, and worldview. 
This took every possible manner of manifestation, from the semitiza- 
tion of Hinduism in line with the likes of Vinayak Savarkar and innu- 
merable others of the era (including elevating the Gita to the status of 
‘Hindu Bible’), to the re-framing of the meaning of Hindu religiosity 
in such Christian terms as ‘God-fearing’, or referring to God as ‘one’s 
maker’, and so on and so forth, to the extremely puritan articulation 
of the body as the locus of ‘sin’, and the flesh as ‘evil’ and ‘the devil’s 
abode’. Therefore, any attempt to understand the theories and prac- 
tices of somatizing, of embodying, in Gandhi’s life and work must 
first puncture through, must excavate and distinguish, the layers of 
the puritan Christian language and worldview that, willy-nilly, was 
sedimented in his thoughts and enveloped him. 

In spite of all that language and expression, what I have been trying to 
suggest is that for Gandhi, at least the Gandhi of The Story of My Experi- 
ments with Truth, the realization of that truth is through, ‘only’ through, 
its embodiment. The body is the metric, the measure of what has or has 
not been achieved on the road to truth. This helps to account for a num- 
ber of the more nebulous and disjointed statements that Gandhi made, 
as well as the Celestial Emporium-style nature of his list of experiments: 
their wild disjunctures find unity when each event is refracted through 
the prism of the flesh. It also helps to shed some light on his enigmatic 
declaration, so contrary to his equally frequent theological account of 
a conscious Christian anthropomorphic Creator, that there is no other 
God than Truth, that God is otherwise empty of all content, character, 
consciousness. Every other aspect of God is incarnate, in us. 
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Remaining sensitive to the central role of the body in Gandhi’s thought, 
it becomes rather easier to accept his so many neglected and otherwise 
cognitively inassimilable declamations on dietetics and health that never 
fail to baffle the academic scholars. This is, however, not to blithely sug- 
gest that it is easy to understand what Gandhi was trying to say. He was 
so conflictedly and inescapably immersed in a theology that at the same 
time deified fleshly incarnation and demonized the human body as such, 
Gandhi was bound to posit a battery of contradictory ideas. 

Gandhi did nevertheless try hard to present a coherent set of propo- 
sitions to enlighten the thoughts he was embodying through practice. 
There is a formula that serves as something of a key to his mapping of 
all the variegated experiments and is presented on his autobiography’s 
closing pages. There it is reiterated, first of all, that there is no other 
God than Truth. And then, to take it further, that the only realization 
of Truth is Ahimsa. But the realization of Ahimsa, in turn, relies upon 
self-purification: ‘without self-purification the observance of the law 
of Ahimsa must remain an empty dream’ (Gandhi 2015, 450). 

This clear somatological declension that begins by equating God to 
Truth, Truth to Ahimsa, and then the preconditioning of Ahimsa on 
self-purification, is immediately obfuscated by the way it is given in a 
puritanical-theological re-expression by Gandhi as, ‘God can never be 
realized by one who is not pure of heart’ (Gandhi 2015, 450). 

This self-purification is, as we have already seen earlier when dis- 
cussing Gandhi’s title of ‘Mahatma’, a triple purity in thought, speech, 
and action. This is something Gandhi points out that he has yet to 
achieve. How is it to be achieved? Gandhi tells us that it can only be 
achieved through non-attachment. 

Now the precise method of achieving this required non-attachment 
upon which the entire edifice of the formula ‘self-purification-for- 
Ahimsa-for-Truth-which-is-God’ is built, is summarized by Gandhi 
with an economy of expression found nowhere else in this long wend- 
ing and multidimensional autobiography. He states it so simply — but 
who on earth knows what it means? 

I close this chapter with the stark naked brevity of Gandhi’s method: 
‘I must reduce myself to zero’ (Gandhi 2015, 451). 


Notes 


1 Anekdntavada refers to the Jain epistemological principle that reality is 
multifaceted. That is, different points of view offer reality from a different 
perspective and thus, there is no single viewpoint of one truth. No single 
statement can represent the complete truth about the objects they are 
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describing. Only omniscient beings can have complete, whole true knowl- 
edge and consequently, no human vantage point can be said to represent 
the absolute truth. 

Ahimsa is another ascetic ideal of morality coming from Jainism. Often 
translated as ‘non-violence’, it defines one’s interaction with other beings. 
It requires one to refrain from harming or inciting any kind of violence 
(even in words) towards other living beings. 

Svaraj (or, Swaraj) is a term generally used to refer to self-rule or self- 
governance. Gandhi had used the concept to emphasize on the idea of self- 
governance through community building and independence from foreign 
rule during the Indian freedom struggle. 

Obviously there is one prominent discipline that is exempted from this 
charge: Psychoanalysis. From within that field, from Erich Fromm to 
Ashis Nandy to Sudhir Kakar, analysts of Gandhi’s experiments with diet, 
health, celibacy, and so on tend to commit an opposite but equal error like 
those who turn away from the body toward the ‘higher’ things. That is, 
they refuse to grant the somatic any autonomy, and dig down beneath it to 
unearth its ‘true’ underlying causes. Joseph Alter refers to this as another 
way of avoiding embodiment, a clinical search for the truth about Gan- 
dhi’s Truth (Alter 2000, 5). I have already spoken, when discussing Judith 
Butler’s work in the Introduction of this book, of my resistance to render 
any kind of psychoanalytic reductive readings here. 

In the Round Table Conferences of 1930-32, leaders of different par- 
ties in India were invited by the British to draft laws pertaining to self- 
governance in India. Ambedkar had advocated for separate electorates 
for the untouchables lest they should be dependent on the ‘Upper Caste 
Hindus’ for their destiny, based on the already-sanctioned provisions for 
other minorities. This resulted in a ‘communal award’ to be included in 
the constitution. This award, however, was vehemently objected against 
by Gandhi, who claimed that it would divide Hindu society (clearly over- 
looking the already divisive nature of the caste system), and he took up 
a fast unto death to protest against it. In the face of Gandhi’s indefinite 
hunger strike, Ambedkar was forced to give up his previous proposal for 
the communal award and sign an agreement, based on a compromise but 
not a complete relinquishment, on September 24, 1932 that came to be 
known as the Poona Pact. 

The Congress continuously insisted upon its claims that independence from 
the British would result in an end to caste and communal distinction and 
questioned the legitimacy of concerns of the untouchables. Ambedkar pas- 
sionately and systematically describes these betrayals in a poignant book 
entitled What Congress and Gandhi Have Done to the Untouchables. 
Gandhi’s idea of basic education focuses on an overall development of 
human personality and emphasized the three Hs referring to Head, Heart, 
and Hand, rather than limiting education to the three Rs which are Read- 
ing, Writing, and Arithmetic. Therefore, for a satisfactory educational sys- 
tem, three Hs are necessary. 

This fictitious taxonomy of animals by Jorge Luis Borges was mockingly 
taken from an ancient Chinese encyclopaedia entitled Celestial Empo- 
rium of Benevolent Knowledge. The passage was influential on Michel 
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Foucault, and has widely been interpreted as demonstrating the unpredict- 
able, rather whimsical, and arbitrary nature of any attempt to categorize 
the world. 
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THE UNTOUCHABLE 
B.R. Ambedkar’s Waiting for a Visa 


Waiting for a Visa is an unfinished autobiographical 
writing by the learned Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar 
(1891-1956), a celebrated economist, lawyer, politi- 
cian, regarded as the father of the Indian Constitution 
and venerated leader and liberator of the untouchables. 
A prolific author, whose collected writings amount to 
many thousands of pages, Ambedkar was curiously 
silent about his personal life experiences, despite that his 
life has quite rightly been a great source of inspiration 
for countless numbers of people in India and abroad. 


§ 


During an early face-to-face encounter between Gandhi and Ambed- 
kar, it is reported that Dr. Ambedkar said to Gandhi, “Gandhiji, I have 
no homeland’. This alone could lead us to wonder, which visa is he 
waiting for? 

Ambedkar’s autobiographical writing is enigmatically entitled. It 
consists of some 20 or so hand-written pages presumably composed 
between 1936 (sections 1-4) and 1938 (sections 5-6 and the prefatory 
note). He never mentions a visa in it. A visa, of course, is an official 
document permitting a person to cross borders and freely travel in or 
through a foreign country. In this case, it appears, the foreign country 
must be India — Ambedkar is an alien there, he has no homeland. Just 
like an outsider, he is hindered all along the way from entering the 
society freely, from finding accommodation for the overnight stays, 
from travelling without any harm or hindrance. Beyond the perimeter 
of the mahar communities,! Ambedkar is a stranger in a strange land. 
A land so strange that a common tongawalla will forego a lucrative 
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fare rather than transport a mahar, even if he is a Barristar-at-law 
(Ambedkar 1993, Section 3); a land so strange that a physician would 
prefer to violate his Hippocratic oath than to preserve the life of an 
untouchable patient (Section 5); a land so strange that even Parsis 
(Section 2) and Muslims (Section 4) conform to and also enforce by 
violence the Hindu protocols of inhumane caste discrimination. 

An untouchable would seem to need some sort of visa to be able to 
enter Indian social life on an equal footing with the bona fide Indian 
citizens, or whom Ambedkar refers to collectively as the ‘touchables’. 
That visa was not forthcoming in Ambedkar’s day. He remained for- 
ever in waiting for it. 

If that were what Ambedkar meant by his title, it would certainly be 
a pretty and poignant metaphor, though undoubtedly also a sad one. 

However, there are a couple of difficulties with accepting such an 
interpretation. In the first place, I believe that would make Waiting 
for a Visa the only title amongst Ambedkar’s voluminous writings 
to be so cosmetically entitled. Whether naturally born pragmatic or 
trained to become so at Columbia University, Ambedkar’s writings 
have always appeared under the most prosaic of titles — always accu- 
rately described, with no ornament or superfluous verbiage. Whether 
rightly famous works like The Buddha and His Dhamma, The Anni- 
hilation of Caste, Riddles in Hinduism, or lesser cited writings like 
Ancient Indian Commerce, or Pakistan or the Partition of India, what 
is common to every work of Ambedkar’s is an intuitively descriptive 
title indicating more or less exactly what the work is about. 

Secondly, continuing along these hermeneutic lines, it is worth not- 
ing that the first word of Ambedkar’s text is, ‘Foreigners’. He writes, 
‘Foreigners of course know of the existence of untouchability. But 
not being next door to it, so to say, they are unable to realize how 
oppressive it is in its actuality’ (Ambedkar 1993, 663). Why is the first 
word to appear in Ambedkar’s draft, just following the title Waiting 
for a Visa, the word ‘Foreigners’? I assume it is because of the foreign- 
ers whom he has just encountered. That is, to put it plainly, I think 
Dr. Ambedkar began this autobiographical writing while, literally, 
waiting for a visa. Perhaps for the visa that he would have required 
for his November 1936 voyage to Geneva, though a date in late 1938 
seems a more likely guess for the text of the prefatory note.” 

I cannot believe that I just wrote ‘a more likely guess’. How can we 
not know when a world-historical figure, a leader of scores of mil- 
lions, a man of the importance of Dr. Ambedkar, started to write his 
autobiographical reflections, or why he entitled them the way he did? 
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Our estimated range for Babur’s autobiographical writings is more 
delimited than for Ambedkar’s (not to mention Augustine’s Confes- 
sions from as far back as 400AD). Why is the scholarship so patchy 
in this case? 

One answer to this is presented there in Ambedkar’s work itself. 
Ambedkar, for example, describes the circumstances of his own 
schooling: 


I knew that I was an untouchable, and that untouchables 
were subjected to certain indignities and discriminations. For 
instance, I knew that in the school I could not sit in the midst 
of my classmates according to my rank, but that I was to sit 
in a corner by myself. I knew that in the school I was to have 
a separate piece of gunny cloth for me to squat on in the class- 
room, and the servant employed to clean the school would not 
touch the gunny cloth used by me. 

(Ambedkar 1993, 670) 


For untold generations, untouchable children have faced almost 
insuperable obstacles in the pursuit of basic education. The chance 
to produce cohorts of former-untouchable scholars with the skills 
and opportunities to pursue rigorous archival and historical research 
on Ambedkar’s life and work is only now in the process of emerg- 
ing, thanks to reservation policies. But we have hardly even begun 
to scratch the surface of Ambedkar’s voluminous, scattered writings, 
notes, manuscript drafts, and correspondence. Indeed, for all we know, 
there might be another, more complete autobiography of Ambedkar to 
be found amongst these masses of files, papers, documents, that have 
yet to be properly archived and preserved: 


We know from the twelve-volume Marathi biography of 
Ambedkar written by C.B Khairmode that Ambedkar intended 
to write an autobiography in English and also a biography 
of Gandhi. . . . [T]hree notebooks marked for three parts of 
the proposed autobiography were found in Ambedkar’s study 
after his death. 

(Rege and Ambedkar 2013, 29) 


But the manifold difficulties faced by Dalit scholars in this respect 


is certainly a grossly insufficient response to fully account for our 
disconcerting ignorance in this matter. There is also the apathy to 
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consider. What of all those who were not excluded; indeed, what 
about those castes and classes who had monopolized education for 
centuries prior to Ambedkar’s birth, and who have preponderantly 
continued to do so in the decades since his death — why have they, we, 
failed to put their (our) well-schooled minds to preserving the histori- 
cal record of Ambedkar? 

After all, the 21st century inaugurated beyond any doubt the ‘high- 
caste’ appropriation of the legacy of Dr. Ambedkar. In these very days 
(under the Narendra Modi regime), the far right elements have been 
rather clumsily attempting an appropriation, amidst mockery and 
abuse from the left, who are busy with attempts to expose the right’s 
duplicity. But the truth is, since the turn of the millennium, it is largely 
the left - who themselves had, since the late 1970s, completely ignored 
Ambedkar, in part due to the difficulty of assimilating his modernism 
to the internal logic of their post-colonial discourse — who have been 
fervently active in appropriating Ambedkar. 

Why do I cynically refer to this lot as ‘appropriators’ rather than 
facilitators, rather than as comrades in agitation? Because this is 
the lot for whom the question, ‘Who are you?’ - the question that 
was recurrently, aggressively demanded of Ambedkar and the other 
untouchables whom he describes in Waiting for a Visa — has never 
posed any problem at all in terms of gaining access to the most basic 
of needs, like transport, shelter, food or water: 


I went to the toll-collector’s hut and asked him if he would 
give us some water. ‘Who are you?’ he inquired. 
(Ambedkar 1993, 669) 


es) 
They lined up in front of my room and fired a volley of 
questions. ‘Who are you?’ 
(Ambedkar 1993, 676) 


zea) 

The Karkun contemptuously asked, ‘Who are you?’ I 
replied, ‘Sir, I am a Harijan’. He said, ‘Go away, stand at a 
distance. How dare you stand so near me!’ 

(Ambedkar 1993, 689) 


The question, the very need to ask this question, brings one fact 


home to us about the body of the untouchable: that this status, of 
untouchability, is carried in the body but not on it; it is invisible, albeit 
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assumed by casteists to permeate to the core; it is not visible at the 
surface. Invisible, it is like spirit rather than body. This might account 
for why untouchable converts to Christianity are supposed no longer 
to be polluting. Of course, actual practices belie this claim, as depicted 
by both the treatment that converts continue to receive from Hindus, 
as well as the treatment they receive within their own newly adopted 
religion. As we mentioned, Waiting for a Visa has chapters serving 
to illustrate that even Parsis and Muslims conform to and violently 
enforce the Hindu protocols of caste discrimination. 

At the theological level, through conversion there is a change of 
spirit, a spiritual rebirth, but not a visible alteration of the flesh. But 
once the invisible is called out by the question, ‘Who are you2’, once 
the posing of that question ‘exposes’ the status of the untouchable, then 
that status can be seen also, it thereby actually becomes visible. The 
savarna Hindu sees it, witnesses its polluting effect, in every gesture, 
every point of contact, every bodily specificity, every utterance. Like 
the casuistic reasoning of the racist phrenology* of the 19th century, 
the inner meaning of the visible is only made manifest by exposure 
of the invisible to scrutiny. 

The motivation behind this is clear: oppressors seek to write on to 
the body what they have, through their system, already written in to it. 

I ask myself what response my own answer would have elicited in 
these scenes Ambedkar describes, and I cannot for a moment imagine 
not having received the water, the shelter, and so on. In this I can sym- 
pathize, but not precisely empathize, with the untouchables. This puts 
me forever at risk of falling into the category of appropriators. 

‘Does your work lend itself over to an enabling process for the 
oppressed?’ the brilliant and irrepressibly outspoken Dalit political 
historian of art, Y.S. Alone, challenges me. I am cautioned against 
producing paternalist work, creating writing that harijanizes* rather 
than facilitates self-agency. 

Speaking of harijan, perhaps this problem of empathy helps to 
explain in some sense the different attitudes that Gandhi and Ambedkar 
had with respect to the black people that they both encountered in their 
young adulthood. As is now well-known, not long before the writing 
of Hind Swaraj, Gandhi could be found uttering words such as these: 


Kaffirs are as a rule uncivilized — the convicts even more so. 
They are troublesome, very dirty and live almost like ani- 
mals. Each ward contains nearly 50 to 60 of them. They often 
started rows and fought among themselves. The reader can 
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easily imagine the plight of the poor Indian thrown into such 
company! 
(Gandhi 1908, 199) 


While Gandhi felt an indignant superiority to South African blacks, 
and distinguished the Indians’ struggle from their miserable plight, 
Ambedkar felt empathy for American blacks and fruitfully analogized 
their experiences of bondage and humiliation to his own. 

While it is true that Gandhi had claimed that the experience of 
racial discrimination in South Africa was tantamount to untouch- 
ability (all Indians ‘have become the untouchables of South Africa’ 
(Gandhi 2015, 264)), and that he suffered colour prejudice routinely, 
he fails either to realize or, if he realized, then to admit, that his narra- 
tion contradicts in almost every instance this absurd claim. After all, 
in the events described just before the exasperating observation that 
he and all other Indians in South Africa were untouchables, Gandhi is 
seen interviewing, hiring, and firing white employees who work under 
him, white guests living with him in his house, inter-dining with white 
South Africans, owning property, handling enormous sums of money, 
and numerous other daily activities inconceivable to the untouchables 
of Gandhi’s era and totally incongruous to their plight. 

We all know of the famous early episode of Gandhi being thrown 
out of the first-class carriage of the South African train. Though poi- 
gnant, it can scarcely be compared to the scene Ambedkar paints in 
the first and third chapters of Waiting for a Visa, when the drivers of 
bullock carts and tongawallas refuse Ambedkar transport. This is not 
just because Gandhi had ready access to the third class, a tier of travel 
that Gandhi elsewhere praised for its comfort on South African trains, 
especially as compared to Indian ones. It is, of no mean significance, 
because Gandhi freely enjoyed exit rights. He had a country, his own 
country, where he would not be an untouchable. Ambedkar enjoyed 
no such exit rights. In his own country, he was alien, subject to every 
manner of inhospitality. Only a visa got Ambedkar out of this hostile 
land that was his homeland — so he could travel abroad, and only then 
enjoy the liberation of not being untouchable. For Ambedkar, to suffer 
the injustice of the visible, colour prejudice, was the luxury afforded 
by the visa out of India, away from the alienation and oppression sus- 
tained through the tyranny of the invisible. 

It is interesting to note that Maya Angelou, a black author describ- 
ing her experiences of an era in America shortly after Ambedkar’s 
learning about the experiences of American blacks, articulates a 
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similar feeling about the foreignness of the majority culture and com- 
munity in what was ostensibly her own country. As mentioned earlier, 
for Ambedkar there was alienation, enforced foreignness, beyond the 
perimeter of the mahar communities. In Angelou’s autobiography, dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, she articulated a feeling of belonging only 
within the closed-off black ghettos: 


Mornings as the streetcar traversed my ghetto I experienced 
a mixture of dread and trauma. I knew that all too soon we 
would be out of my familiar setting, and Blacks who were 
on the streetcar when I got on would all be gone, and I alone 
would face the forty blocks of neat streets, smooth lawns, 
white houses and rich children. In the evenings on the way 
home the sensations were joy, anticipation and relief at the 
first . . . brown faces on the street. I recognized that I was 
again in my country. 

(Angelou 2009, 214-215) 


Whether for bona fide (enabling) or mala fide (expropriating) rea- 
sons, the high-caste appropriation of Ambedkar has clearly served the 
interests of high-caste scholars. But what larger interests has it served? 
Has it served the interests of the untouchables themselves; has it mark- 
edly pushed the scholarship forward? The fact that we neither know 
when Ambedkar composed his autobiography nor why he so entitled 
it tends to cast doubt on the latter. However, this is nothing. The situ- 
ation is actually far direr than just that example. 

I have been using the word ‘untouchable’ in this chapter, which is 
the word that Ambedkar himself uses 48 times in Waiting for a Visa. 
Can you imagine that the very word ‘untouchable’ has itself never 
been adequately explored — who introduced it, when, where, and 
why? Although its practices in some form or other seem to date back 
to the 4th century, the word ‘untouchable’ used as a basket heading 
for all of these practices must have emerged only sometime in the 
17th century. Or so it would seem. Thirty-five years of subaltern 
studies and 15 years of high-caste preoccupation with Ambedkar 
scholarship have somehow all neglected this salient detail. It looks 
like no one who is readily in a position to discover the reasons wants 
to soil their hands. 

The old visa regime still seems to stand. The State has dropped it. 
It is bad in law. But cultural practices die hard, especially those that 
are aligned with the interests of the elite. Those that, thanks to the 
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total hegemony of all ‘bodies of knowledge’ by that elite, are able to 
morph back and forth between visible and invisible, so perpetrators 
can remain hidden behind the empty loquacity of service, harijan seva. 


Notes 


1 Primarily based in the state of Maharashtra, which arguably derives its 
name from them, the Mahar community has been historically a part of 
the so-called untouchable caste in the Hindu caste system. The community 
is included in the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes category by the 
Indian government. There are also small Mahar communities that can be 
found in Pakistan and Bangladesh. The use of the term ‘Mahar’ is now 
regarded by some people as offensive, although for Ambedkar himself it 
was simply standard caste/community nomenclature. Without meaning to 
give offence to those who find the term offensive, I am following Ambed- 
kar’s usage throughout. 

2 We derive this date given Ambedkar’s mention in the prefatory note that 
he had drawn ‘partly upon the experience of others’ read along with the 
date of the document — March 1938 — cited by Ambedkar in section 6. 

3 The Confessions is the autobiographical work of Saint Augustine of 
Hippo. It was written between 397-400 AD, meaning that we have a date- 
range of only three years, even though the work was composed so many 
centuries prior to that century that has been shared by both Dr. Ambedkar 
and us. 

4 With the development of the slave trade, ideologies were designed to sup- 
port and justify its perpetuation. These ideologies claimed that non-whites 
were naturally inferior and sub-human. In the 19th century, fake sciences 
such as phrenology were created to strengthen these racist ideologies. 
Phrenology claimed that measurements and shape of the skull represent 
mental capacities. It was used to show that non-whites were naturally 
inferior in all senses — intellectual, cultural, moral, and so on — and were 
best suited to work under the whites as slaves. 

5 Literally meaning ‘children of God’, Harijan was first used by Gandhi 
as a term to refer to Dalits in 1932. His apparent intent was to provide 
an ‘inoffensive name’ to the Dalits till the time social justice is attained. 
Many, including Ambedkar, objected against this term as it was conde- 
scending and a kind of tokenism which obscured the real issues at hand. 
In fact, in order to protest the usage of the word Harijan, Ambedkar along 
with other members of the Independent Labour Party walked out of Bom- 
bay Legislature on January 22, 1938. He said 


I must say that the name Harijan has now become practically 
equivalent to the term Asprishya (meaning not-to-be-touched); 
beyond that there is nothing remaining in that name, and I would 
think that if the Honourable Prime Minister had felt in the same 
way in which we feel that the word Harijan has now become 
identical with the expression “scheduled class” then it was his 
duty, for the moment, to have withdrawn that word, and later 
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on he could have discussed the matter with us with a view to 
find out some alternative term. His arguments, however, have 
not carried any conviction to us. I will, therefore, leave the Hall. 


Due to its derogatory and offensive signification, the term is now banned 
in official usage in India. 
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THE NIGGER 


Maya Angelou’s I Know Why the 
Caged Bird Sings 


Maya Angelou (1928-2014) was a celebrated black 
American author and poet, and a noted civil rights activ- 
ist. She published seven autobiographies in all, of which 
I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings is the first. Published 
in 1969, it tells the story of Angelou’s life up to age 17. 


§ 


If, as we learn in the Gospel of John, ‘the Word became flesh’, would 
it not be reasonable to ask, what colour of flesh did it become? The 
American, European, and — thanks to the missionary work of these 
nations — almost global representation of Jesus’ race is as white. In 
that way, the word became the ‘white’ flesh and ‘dwelt among us’. 
I myself must therefore see the incarnate, physical image of Jesus as a 
symbol of the oppressor — the white man in his ostentatious self- 
reification and deification — just as much as a symbol of the redeemer, 
the Christ. For this reason, I am filled with joy and relief whenever I 
chance to see Ethiopian iconography, that glorious example of the 
black Jesus in all his splendour. 

How salutary seeing such images — black Jesus, or black Moses and 
even negro Israelites — might have been for young Maya, surrounded 
instead by signs, symbols, images of the centrality, and naturalness 
of whiteness. It still stands even with today’s middle-class youth in 
America, inundated by a total visual and mental economy that univer- 
salizes the white male, the archetype, the only person free from adjec- 
tival description (in social discourse, any female or non-white male 
needs to be identified in her difference to the white male). The visual 
and intellectual field (school books, bedtime stories, films, cartoons, 
plays, and so much more - yes, there are many exceptions) feeds on 
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itself in reinforcing the hegemony of whiteness, whether as the single 
white hero or as the sacred white family, and in presenting non-white- 
ness as generally occupying secondary spaces and places. The ubiquity 
of it makes it almost beyond perception for many, but certain events 
trigger awareness, even if that awareness slowly recedes again after 
each moment of cognizance. I was, for example, awoken to it briefly 
in the autobiography when Maya receives a Christmas gift from her 
mother who had abandoned her to the care of her grandmother (called 
‘Momma’) years before, and whom Maya had more or less assumed 
was dead. The gift was ‘a doll with blue eyes and rosy cheeks and yel- 
low hair painted on her head’ (Angelou 2009, 52). 

It is scarcely any wonder, then, that Maya throughout her childhood 
took God’s whiteness for granted: ‘Of course, I knew God was white 
too, but no one could have made me believe that He was prejudiced’ 
(Angelou 2009, 49-50). And, as she later describes a stranger: “The 
man in our living room was taller than the sky and whiter than my 
image of God. He just didn’t have the beard’ (Angelou 2009, 86). 

In the opening pages of the book, Maya herself copes with living a 
marginalized life by fantasizing about her inner whiteness: 


My skin looked dirty like mud, and everyone in church was 
looking at my skinny legs. Wouldn’t they be surprised when 
one day I woke out of my black ugly dream, and my real hair, 
which was long and blond, would take the place of the kinky 
mass that Momma wouldn’t let me straighten? My light-blue 
eyes were going to hypnotize them, after all the things they said 
about me. ... Then they would understand why I had never 
picked up a Southern accent, or spoke the common slang, and 
why I had to be forced to eat pigs’ tails and snouts. Because 
I was really white and because a cruel fairy stepmother, who 
was understandably jealous of my beauty, had turned me into 
a too-big Negro girl, with nappy black hair, broad feet and a 
space between her teeth that would hold a number two pencil. 

(Angelou 2009, 2-3) 


This passage is telling not only due to the manner it reveals the 
omnipresence of the ideal of whiteness that has naturally seeped into 
Maya’s being, but also because of the way that it inaugurates a habit 
of frank physical self-description throughout I Know Why the Caged 
Bird Sings. An honest disclosure of the encounters one has with one’s 
own body. The author will inform us, without even an interjecting 
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protest, that she would be ‘described by our playmates as being shit 
color’, and then goes on to self-describe as ‘big, elbowy and grating’ 
(Angelou 2009, 22). Even as she ages, we find little improvement: ‘my 
cucumber-shaped body with its knobs for knees, knobs for elbows 
and, alas, knobs for breasts’ (Angelou 2009, 217). Then, in a passage 
expressing sympathy for a potential step-mother, she states, ‘she must 
have been horrified to find herself with a nearly six-foot prospective 
stepdaughter who was not even pretty’ (Angelou 2009, 227). There 
is only one fleeting moment of optimism about her looks — and it is 
actually only about her hair — available in the entire book. A work 
covering a considerable and formative part of her life, and in all that 
time there is only one moment, that too cursory, where she credits a 
part of her body — and even then, not without expressing how that 
part is a nuisance otherwise. Indeed, even this fleeting pride in her hair 
seems triggered by her momentary general happiness about her school 
graduation day and especially of her pride about having performed 
well at school and being one of the top students: ‘My hair pleased me 
too. Gradually the black mass had lengthened and thickened, so that 
it kept at last to its braided pattern, and I didn’t have to yank my scalp 
off when I tried to comb it’ (Angelou 2009, 173). But this attitude 
could not be sustained. The book closes with adolescent Maya’s dis- 
traught reflections on whether her boyish body forebodes that she will 
be, or perhaps already is, a lesbian: 


I noticed how heavy my own voice had become. It droned and 
drummed two or three whole tones lower than my school- 
mates’ voices. My hands and feet were also far from being 
feminine and dainty. In front of the mirror I detachedly exam- 
ined my body. For a sixteen-year-old my breasts were sadly 
undeveloped. They could only be called skin swellings, even 
by the kindest critic. The line from my rib cage to my knees fell 
straight without even a ridge to disturb its direction. Younger 
girls than I boasted of having to shave under their arms, but 
my armpits were as smooth as my face. There was also a mys- 
terious growth developing on my body that defied explana- 
tion. It looked totally useless. 

(Angelou 2009, 274) 


I am not entirely sure what is meant by that ‘mysterious growth’; 


it is either comical, referring to newly budding breasts, or ominous — 
either way, I assume that she takes it up again in one of her later 
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autobiographical works. However, despite the bizarre idea of this 
growth and more generally, in spite of the fact that the entire book is 
littered with self-description by Maya of her ugliness, there is some- 
thing about the way the narrative unfolds in I Know Why the Caged 
Bird Sings that, at least while engaged in reading it and closed within 
its stifling world, makes me feel strongly that there couldn’t possibly 
be any more beautiful girl than this anywhere. Perhaps, it is the way 
her spirit pours forth. Perhaps, it is that touchingly human combina- 
tion of her fragility and courage. Perhaps, it is the nobility of her strug- 
gling and her striving — her survival. Whatever it is, it is radiant and 
captivating; and as a result of it, her oft-mentioned physical ugliness 
loses all meaning. 

Her struggle touches upon numerous universal aspects of the black 
experience in America, of routinely encountering but being unable to 
solve ‘the humorless puzzle of inequality and hate’ (Angelou 2009, 
198). Yet it is made manifest in so many poignant particulars, without 
abstractions. Much like the symbolic of the passion of Christ itself, the 
universality of the redemptive process is somehow generated out from 
and dependent upon the very particularity of the event, of the subjective 
suffering, which is borne by the body, the flesh. I find this gestalt insta- 
bility, this switch back and forth between individual bodily experience 
and universal representation, very affectingly and effectively captured 
in the narration of Maya’s mundane experience of having a toothache. 

While living with her grandmother in the small, racially segregated 
Southern town of Stamps, Maya develops an agonizingly painful 
toothache. The problem is too severe for Momma to treat by her usual 
methods: ‘Since there was no Negro dentist in Stamps . . . Momma had 
dealt with previous toothaches by pulling them out ... pain killers, 
and prayer’. But in this instance, ‘the pain was beyond the bailiwick of 
crushed aspirins or oil of cloves’ (Angelou 2009, 185). Maya needed 
a qualified dentist, but there was none around for miles. The white 
dentists in Stamps would not condescend to treat a black person, even 
a suffering girl of 11. (You might recall, here, Ambedkar’s observation 
that caste — or in this case race — triumphs over the demands of a phy- 
sician’s Hippocratic oath!) 

Maya muses, ‘It seemed terribly unfair to have a toothache and 
a headache and have to bear at the same time the heavy burden of 
Blackness’ (Angelou 2009, 187). Momma thought so too, and took 
the poor girl to a white dentist to appeal for treatment. Here was the 
dentist’s reply: ‘I’d rather stick my hand in a dog’s mouth than in a 
nigger’s’ (Angelou 2009, 189). 
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‘Nigger’. A word so charged that it is almost magical, like the power 
of incantation, ‘black’ magic. A word not formed like others, con- 
structed by the building blocks of ordinary letters; but, rather, consti- 
tuted and informed by all those exacted pounds of flesh, black, heavily 
burdened flesh. Nigger: this is the flesh made word. A cage of a word 
to cage in the dignity of the bird. But Maya — is this why she seems 
unrivaled in her beauty? — makes the caged bird sing. 

Little Maya exhibits acts of childish nature but of nonetheless 
mighty resistance catalysed by the sting of words. Once when work- 
ing as a maid in a white woman’s house, Maya purposefully broke to 
pieces the woman’s most coveted dish in the act of seeking revenge 
for being renamed ‘Mary’ by her just for her own pleasure. ‘Imagine 
letting some white woman rename you for her convenience’ (Angelou 
2009, 109). Maya, like all the black people she knew, was sensitive 
to her name, to name-calling. As she explains, ‘It was a dangerous 
practice to call a Negro anything that could be loosely construed as 
insulting because of the centuries of their having been called niggers 
... (Angelou 2009, 109). 

Again, though, while we speak here of words, even if fleshy ones, 
I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings always shuns abstractions. Every 
spiritual message is delivered through the medium of the body, whether 
showing the burden of blackness by way of the toothache episode, or 
by way of crystallizing the overweening swell of black pride into the 
physical embodiment of heavyweight-boxing champion Joe Louis’s! 
hard-won victory over his ‘cracker’ opponent. Every blow to Joe Lou- 
is’s black body is a blow to the black race. His glorious victory is 
the race’s victory. ‘Champion of the world. A Black boy. Some Black 
mother’s son. He was the strongest man in the world ... Joe Louis 
had proved that we were the strongest people in the world’ (Angelou 
2009, 136). But this victory was bound to be a struggle, ‘a particularly 
bloody one’, and as the large black crowd huddled around the radio 
in Momma’s store to hear the fight, there was a ‘near-sacred quiet’ 
(Angelou 2009, 134). 


‘The contender keeps raining blows on Louis. It’s another to 
the body, and it looks like Louis is going down’. My race 
groaned. It was our people falling. It was another lynching, 
yet another Black man hanging on a tree. One more woman 
ambushed and raped. A Black boy whipped and maimed. 
It was hounds on the trail of a man running through slimy 
swamps. It was a white woman slapping her maid for being 
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forgetful... . This might be the end of the world. If Joe lost we 
were back in slavery and beyond help. It would all be true, the 
accusations that we were lower types of human beings. Only a 
little higher than the apes. True that we were stupid and ugly 
and lazy and dirty and unlucky and, worst of all, that God 
Himself hated us... . 

(135) 


Thank God Joe Louis won. For there is the most primitive, elemental 
truth articulated through the boxer’s body and blood, as even some- 
one so extremely different from Maya Angelou as Ernest Hemingway 
would himself also claim, as we will see in the next chapter. The box- 
er’s flesh is the crucible where the spirit is tested. 

The flesh, its colour, the blackness of the skin, is of course only half 
of the story. Maya Angelou unfolds the intersection of race and gen- 
der, and indeed of class as well. The overlapping and multidimensional 
oppression faced by black women in America has been challenged pre- 
cisely by taking cognizance of the intersectionality that in Angelou’s 
autobiography gets represented and depicted in such vivid terms. The 
influence of her work on definitive statements of Black Feminism are 
easily discernible, even when not explicit: 


Black women’s extremely negative relationship to the Ameri- 
can political system (a system of white male rule) has always 
been determined by our membership in two oppressed racial 
and sexual castes. As Angela Davis points out in ‘Reflections 
on the Black Woman’s Role in the Community of Slaves’, 
Black women have always embodied, if only in their physical 
manifestation, an adversary stance to white male rule and have 
actively resisted its inroads upon them and their communities 
in both dramatic and subtle ways. There have always been 
Black women activists — some known, like Sojourner Truth, 
Harriet Tubman, Frances E. W. Harper, Ida B. Wells Barnett, 
and Mary Church Terrell, and thousands upon thousands 
unknown — who have had a shared awareness of how their 
sexual identity combined with their racial identity to make 
their whole life situation and the focus of their political strug- 
gles unique. Contemporary Black feminism is the outgrowth 
of countless generations of personal sacrifice, militancy, and 
work by our mothers and sisters. 

(The Combahee River Collective Statement) 
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Our almost exclusive focus on the flesh in this chapter is not with- 
out a cause. Other typical aspects of the person — mind, soul — receive 
less attention in Angelou’s writing, or at least, less sophisticated atten- 
tion. As for the soul, each and every use of the word in the book 
presents pointedly the American puritanical notion of the soul: ‘we all 
must sacrifice to purify our souls’ (Angelou 2009, 148). The notion of 
mind is more complicated, but somehow Angelou seems to not want 
to approach it directly. Her oblique references hint at the numerous 
ways that American culture has wasted the potencies and promise of 
Negro minds. How many potential poets, artists, scientists have been 
sacrificed to the fires of racism? ‘There was no “nobler in the mind” 
for Negroes because the world didn’t think we had minds, and they let 
us know it’ (Angelou 2009, 182). 

What we are left with in this tale, then, is the direct dialectical rela- 
tionship of the flesh and spirit. Very reminiscent of the Gospels. I will 
not go so far as to paint young Maya as a redemptive Christ figure. 
But in some ways, for me, she is even more symbolically valuable than 
the looming body of Jesus. For, she is black and she is female. 

How inspiring that she has dwelt among us. 


Note 


1 Joseph Louis Barrow (1914-1981) was an American professional boxer 
who is considered to be one of the greatest heavyweights of all time. His 
championship reign lasted 140 consecutive months, during which he par- 
ticipated in 26 championship fights. His cultural impact was felt well out- 
side the ring, being the first African American to achieve the status of a 
nationwide hero within the United States. He also broke the colour barrier 
in golf in America by appearing under a sponsor’s exemption in a PGA 
event in 1952. 
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Ernest Hemingway’s A Moveable Feast 


Ernest Hemingway (1899-1961) was one of America’s 
most important and most recognized novelists, having 
been awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1954. 
He wrote A Moveable Feast as a memoir about his 
years as a struggling expat writer in Paris in the 1920s. 
The work remained incomplete before his suicide in 
1961, but was eventually published posthumously in 
1964 from his manuscripts by his fourth wife, Mary 
Hemingway. In 2009, a new edition, significantly 
revised by his grandson, Sean Hemingway, was also 
published. Following Woody Allen’s 2011 film Mid- 
night in Paris, A Moveable Feast has seen a resurgence 
in popularity and sales. 


§ 


Let us leave aside the controversy surrounding the redaction and pub- 
lication of this autobiographical work. The issues regarding the 
arrangement of the chapters and the omission of a few passages, that 
showed Hemingway’s first wife, Hadley, in a light too good to be bear- 
able by his last wife, Mary, who had first published the work, are of 
no concern to us here.! 

I would prefer to start with something rather unique about Heming- 
way’s autobiography. He makes an offer in the 1960 Preface that 
reads: ‘If the reader prefers, this book may be regarded as fiction’ 
(Hemingway 2000, vii). What is fascinating about this is that in this 
statement — as supported by what ‘Hem’ (as friends call Hemingway) 
writes just after - Hemingway is inverting the assumptions about fic- 
tion as fictive and fact as the empire of truth. For, as he continues: ‘But 
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there is always the chance that such a book of fiction may throw some 
light on what has been written as fact’ (Hemingway 2000, vii). 

Fact versus fiction, yet another of the innumerable dualisms through 
which we (mis)experience the world, just like the body and mind. And 
here in Hemingway, we see a possibility of understanding fact and 
fiction without being posited as binaries, as existing through each 
other — perhaps, there would be a similar treatment for the subject 
matter of our concern as well, that is, the body and the mind. 

For Hemingway, truth is the heart of fiction. He advises others, and 
exhorts himself, just to write ‘what is true’ in order to write a great 
piece of fiction. Or sometimes, just in order to write at all. As he 
describes early on in A Moveable Feast: 


Sometimes when I was starting a new story and I could not 
get it going (. . .) I would stand and look out over the roofs 
of Paris and think, ‘Do not worry. You have always written 
before and you will write now. All you have to do is write one 
true sentence. Write the truest sentence that you know’. So 
finally I would write one true sentence, and then go on from 
there. 

(Hemingway 2000, 7) 


Continuing on this theme, Hem suggests what he means by truth. 
It is almost contrary to our usually assumed understanding of truth 
as the descriptive account from non-fiction. He explains, ‘If I started 
to write like someone introducing or presenting something, I found 
that I could cut that scrollwork or ornament out and throw it away 
and start with the first true simple declarative sentence I had written’ 
(Hemingway 2000, 7). 

And there is no question that, for Hemingway, the body is a locus of 
truth. Already in the fifth line opening A Movable Feast, he mentions 
‘the smell of dirty bodies’ as an indication for him about which cafe 
to avoid. He chooses another, and this choice seems to be naturally 
affirmed, a few passages later, by the chance entry of a ‘pretty girl’ 
into this one. He has just described his own feeling after a sip of good 
rum, warmed, as he writes, ‘all through my body and my spirit’; and 
then he turns to her body, her ‘smooth flesh with rain-freshened skin’ 
(Hemingway 2000, 3). 

Hemingway describes in detail every drink he drinks, and often its 
effects on the body — whether on the tongue, the inner cheek, the belly, 
or more generally, on the sense of well-being — and the spirit. It was the 
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freely flowing alcohols that enticed Hemingway to Gertrude Stein’s* 
apartment, sometimes even more than her company. Miss Stein served 
drinks that acted as ‘a controlled fire on your tongue that warmed 
you and loosened it’? (Hemingway 2000, 8). There was a great deal of 
truth to unfold at Stein’s apartment in Paris. Indeed, although it is so 
understated that it could be almost missed entirely, it is in the descrip- 
tion of the Hemingways’ early interactions with Gertrude Stein and 
her lesbian lover that we realize that this book is not just a portrait 
of an era, 1921-1926 in Paris, but it is equally about emerging out of 
innocence, and betrayal. This is recognized as Hemingway describes 
Stein and her lover’s attitude toward the Hemingways, 


They seemed to like us too and treated us as though we were 
very good, well mannered and promising children and I felt 
that they forgave us for being in love and being married — time 
would fix that. 

(Hemingway 2000, 9) 


And indeed time would fix that. We learn on the last page of the 
autobiography that Hemingway has betrayed that youthful love with 
his first wife, earnest innocence has been shattered as he has been sur- 
reptitiously spending his time instead with another girl in Paris (who — 
though he writes nothing about it - we know would later become his 
second wife) as his wife Hadley awaited his return from business in 
New York: 


But the girl I was in love with was in Paris then, and I did not 
take the first train, or the second or the third. When I saw my 
wife again standing by the tracks as the train came in by the 
piled logs at the station, I wished I had died before I ever loved 
anyone but her. 

(Hemingway 2000, 126) 


But all throughout this piece of work, bookended by this premoni- 
tion of and then realization of the loss of innocence, are forbidden and 
forgotten insights about the flesh, and about writing. In short, there 
is much to be found, if read carefully, on that completely neglected 
relationship between intellectual creativity and the body. 

The most basic example is about exercise. Hemingway insisted that 
‘it was necessary to get exercise, to be tired in the body’ (Hemingway 
2000, 15) in order to be in a position to write well the next morning. 
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He indoctrinated F. Scott Fitzgerald? with the same idea, claiming that 
as Scott realized he was sabotaging his work by going on all-night 
drinking parties, he resolved ‘to get some exercise each day and work 
regularly’ (Hemingway 2000, 107). Hemingway would take Scott on 
long walks in order to sweat out the alcohol and get his mind onto 
really working. 

Of course, Fitzgerald also serves Hemingway’s purposes in terms of 
bodily contrast — they are not just two different psychological types (in 
the Nietzschean sense), but — as Hemingway would have it — different 
physical types altogether. Hemingway is almost obsessed with hint- 
ing at Scott’s effeminacy, in contrast to his own virile masculinity. He 
describes Scott’s facial features in unusual detail, with both scrollwork 
and ornamentation in defiance of his idea of true, declarative sentences. 
He writes that Scott had a ‘delicate long-lipped Irish mouth that, on a 
girl, would have been the mouth of a beauty’ (Hemingway 2000, 84). In 
contrast to his own build, which he refers to as ‘a natural heavyweight’ 
(Hemingway 2000, 58), Hem describes Scott as ‘lightly built’ and not 
in good shape (Hemingway 2000, 85). And then, of course, there is 
an entire chapter (entitled, ‘A Matter of Measurements’) devoted to 
Hemingway’s reassurances over the size of Scott’s penis.* 

More complicated than exercise is the idea of being ‘empty’ that 
Hemingway mentions often. What he means by being empty is far 
from clear, but it is related to a network of other experiences, mate- 
rial facts, and ideas. One thing I think we can say confidently about 
it, however, is that whatever this emptiness is, it is of a magnitude less 
profound and more trivial than the sort of emptiness described by the 
survivor — which we will flesh out in the next chapter on Elie Wiesel: 
‘Deep inside me, I felt a great void opening’ (Wiesel 2008, 69). 

Hem speaks first of being empty just after a line on making love: 


It was very good to make love with whom you loved... . But 
afterwards, when you were empty, it was necessary to read in 
order not to think or worry about your work. 

(Hemingway 2000, 15) 


These lines are ambiguous. More broadly, Hemingway is discussing 
that after a complete day (usually morning) of writing, when the writing 
for the day was done, it was then important to get the mind off of the 
work as completely as possible, so that there was more concentration 
the next morning to start the work again. He feels that if one broods on 
the writing after closing up shop for the day, then one is not adequately 
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rested for the next morning restart. It is in this context that he speaks of 
exercise: it is necessary to be tired in the body in order to get one’s mind 
off the work. And the best thing in this regard was to make love with 
whom you loved. So, these are basically the ways to distract oneself 
from work in order to make the next day’s work fruitful. 

In this context, we must pause and consider, what do the previ- 
ously quoted lines mean — what is the meaning of ‘afterwards, when 
you were empty’? I think the ‘afterwards’ is not after making love. 
It is not the pretty common idea of the emptiness after sex that peo- 
ple frequently experience. Rather, I think the emptiness is the feeling 
after one has written everything one has to write for the day. The 
‘afterwards’ is after the writing is done, and one is empty of words. 
Once the words have been poured out and the ‘exercise’ of writing has 
drained out both the mind and the body. 

This is supported a few paragraphs later when Hemingway describes 
the books he would read in order to get his mind off work: ‘They were 
perfect for reading after you had worked. . . I never found anything as 
good for that empty time of day or night’ (Hemingway 2000, 16). The 
emptiness, then, is not post-coital but post-writing. The thing is, it is 
also post-‘not’-writing, for there is also another kind of hollow feeling 
that arises when Hemingway does not work, when he skips working: 


I was getting tired of the literary life, if this was the literary life 
that I was leading, and already I missed not working and I felt 
the death loneliness that comes at the end of every day that is 
wasted in your life. 

(Hemingway 2000, 97) 


Although intimately related, the ‘emptiness’ is not the same as 
the ‘death loneliness’ he mentions here. However, it is difficult to 
understand how to disaggregate all these ideas and experiences. The 
delinking of emptiness with sex is already not fully convincing, espe- 
cially when other intimations are taken into consideration. One such 
intimation is the oysters that Hemingway was wont to eat after a 
good day’s work. There is one well-known passage from A Movable 
Feast, sometimes referred to as ‘the most famous sentence about oys- 
ters in American literature’, and after which a dish — called Oysters 
Hemingway — was named: 


As I ate the oysters with their strong taste of the sea and their 
faint metallic taste that the cold white wine washed away, 
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leaving only the sea taste and the succulent texture, and as I 
drank their cold liquid from each shell and washed it down 
with the crisp taste of the wine, I lost the empty feeling and 
began to be happy and to make plans. 

(Hemingway 2000, 6) 


Oysters and the empty feeling, so what? Well, the most famous sen- 
tence about oysters in A Movable Feast is followed much later by 
another description, this time making explicit the implicit connection 
of oysters and sex, the aphrodisiac qualities of the oyster and the phys- 
ical association with testes and so on: 


I was wondering if he ate the flat oysters in the same way the 
whores in Kansas City, who were marked for death and prac- 
tically everything else, always wished to swallow semen as a 
sovereign remedy. 

(Hemingway 2000, 72) 


Oysters Hemingway indeed. 

Hemingway loved his oysters as he seemed to love all the foods 
he listed throughout A Movable Feast. Food (and drink) preoccupied 
him. And why wouldn’t they? He was always hungry: ‘I was always 
hungry with the walking and the cold and the working’ (Hemingway 
2000, 6). And again: ‘When you are twenty-five and are a natural 
heavyweight, missing a meal makes you very hungry’ (Hemingway 
2000, 58). And again, in a chapter devoted to the topic (“Hunger Was 
Good Discipline’): “You got very hungry when you did not eat enough 
in Paris’ (Hemingway 2000, 39). 

Working made you hungry. Hunger was a good discipline for writ- 
ing. Writing emptied you. You read, you ate, you exercised, or, best, 
you made love to fill the emptiness. Oysters helped. And the next 
morning you started it all again. Because if you don’t, then without 
work comes the death loneliness. 

The ‘death loneliness’ is an odd phrase, because from everything I 
know about Hemingway, he feared loneliness far more than death. 
Death he knew well, from war, from big game hunting, from bull 
fighting, from plane crashes, and of course from sucking on the lethal 
end of a shotgun. There are further ambiguities about death and 
immortality. He mentions, on one occasion, ‘to be seen publicly’ at the 
happening cafes as a kind of substitute for immortality (Hemingway 
2000, 46). On another occasion, he contrasts making love with a ‘love 
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to be seen by others’ in the principle cafes (Hemingway 2000, 58). Sex 
versus immortality. And such a superficial immortality to boot, being 
seen, being adored. 

But the superficiality brings back the main point: the body, the face. 
Like the beautiful models the great painters went about with: ‘The two 
models were young and pretty’ (Hemingway 2000, 59). But, at the 
same time, we are never allowed to forget the fractured faces as well, 
the mangled bodies: 


The Closerie des Lilas had once been a cafe where the poets 
met... . But the only poet I ever saw there was Blaise Cen- 
drars, with his broken boxer’s face and his pinned-up empty 
sleeve, rolling a cigarette with his one good hand. 
(Hemingway 2000, 46) 


War and boxing. War was full of mutilation, dismemberment. 
But these veterans were, just like the poets and painters, there in 
the cafes being seen too: ‘I watched how well they were overcom- 
ing the handicap of the loss of limbs, and saw the quality of their 
artificial eyes and the degree of skill with which their faces had 
been reconstructed’ (Hemingway 2000, 47). Boxing was another 
way of getting bloody, but it expressed the essence of life, not 
death. However much it damaged the face, it represented a man’s 
completeness rather than his handicap. For example, Hemingway 
reveals his respect for Ezra Pound,’ in notable contrast to his envi- 
ous contempt for Fitzgerald, precisely through the favourable atti- 
tude Pound displayed to getting physical, to boxing, as well as to 
tennis: ‘I was out playing tennis with Ezra’ (Hemingway 2000, 
77), Hemingway once reports; and, again, ‘Ezra, who was a very 
great poet, played a good game of tennis too’ (Hemingway 2000, 
83). But most importantly: ‘Ezra wanted me to teach him to box’ 
(Hemingway 2000, 63). 

A great deal of ink has been spent on Hemingway the pugilist. A 
lot of it is infantile critique which is not even worth entertaining.® 
Whatsoever be its too numerous vices, boxing is without a doubt pro- 
foundly courageous, and Hemingway was a man of courage. And he 
was a man of genius, who throughout his life strove to unify the intel- 
lectual and physical virtues, to be a great writer, and to throw a mean 
left hook. It is true that his machismo went a bit far at times, and that 
he was deeply flawed. He also spilled the blood of a great many more 
animals than I am comfortable with. 
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Figure 5.1 Ernest Hemingway admiring his mirror image, bare-chested and 
sporting boxing gloves 


Source: Photograph by George Karge from Pix Inc./The LIFE Images Collection/Getty 
Images, used with permission. 


There is also far too much heteronormativity in Hemingway, with 
an endless ambiance of orthodox patriarchy. Innumerable critics have 
rightly faulted him for it: 


[Hemingway] produced a self-portrait calculated for popular 
consumption, narrating the transformation of an obscure jour- 
nalist into a renowned author. The hard-working, fun-loving 
hero — alternately ‘Hem’ or ‘Tatie’ — displays orthodox het- 
erosexual inclinations; he fantasizes about a ‘very pretty’ girl 
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he sees in a cafe, celebrates lovemaking with his wife Hadley, 
and approves of [his acquaintance named] Pascin’s machismo. 
Conversely, he ridicules an effeminate homosexual named 
Hal, satirizes [F. Scott] Fitzgerald’s sexual uncertainties, and 
professes disgust at the lesbian practices of [Gertrude] Stein. 
(Kennedy 1991, 187) 


But let us not get too smug. Everyone is flawed. And yet, not every- 
one is a genius. Or, genius aside, not everyone worked as hard to cre- 
ate great art. I find Hemingway, despite the flaws and defects and 
ambiguities and contradictions, a true inspiration. Not just the body 
of his work, but also his work on his body. 


Notes 


1 The autobiography was left unfinished at the time of Hemingway’s death 
in 1961 and originally published in 1964, edited by his fourth and last 
wife, Mary. There is a new ‘restored edition’ that presents the same book 
as re-edited by Hemingway’s grandson Sean. The Foreword and Introduc- 
tion of this ‘restored edition’ unfold all of these controversies. 

2 Gertrude Stein (1874-1946) was an American novelist, poet, playwright, 
art collector, and a central figure in the Parisian art world. She hosted a 
Paris salon, where the leading figures of modernism in literature and art, 
including Ernest Hemingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Pablo Picasso, Sinclair 
Lewis, Ezra Pound, and Henri Matisse, would meet. Being a promoter of 
the avant-garde, she was instrumental in shaping an artistic movement 
that called for a brand new form of expression and a conscious break from 
the past. 

3 Credited with limited success during his life but now recognized as one 
of the greatest American writers of the 20th century, Francis Scott Key 
Fitzgerald (1896-1940), professionally known as F. Scott Fitzgerald, had 
a fascinating relationship with Hemingway - best friends and then rivals. 

4 The great Christopher Hitchens has a go at Hemingway’s sexual anxieties 
vis-a-vis Fitzgerald, Stein, and others, in a review he calls ‘Hemingway’s 
libidinous feast’ in the June 2009 issue of The Atlantic. 

5 Ezra Pound (1885-1972) is considered one of the prominent literary fig- 
ures of the 20th century and as the one most responsible for promoting 
modern poetry. He was noted for his generosity for advancing work of his 
contemporaries as was even recognized by Hemingway: ‘Ezra was one of 
the most generous writers I have ever known [. . .P (Hemingway 2000, 
110). 

6 You can consult the critical essays by Stephen J. Gertz which attempt to 
show that Hemingway was a pathetic boxer, a bully, and everything else 
one can imagine. See Gertz, Stephen J. 2010. “Hemingway Drinks Snake 
Wine, Gets Punched Out, and Other News ‘Ernesto’”. June 24, 2010. 
www.booktryst.com/2010/06/hemingway-drinks-snake-wine-gets.html. 
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THE SURVIVOR 
Elie Wiesel’s Night 


Elie Wiesel (1928-2016) was a Romanian-born Jew 
who survived the Holocaust. He documented his per- 
sonal experiences between the period 1941-1945 in the 
literary memoir, Night. Wiesel first wrote an 800-page 
text in Yiddish while living in Paris in the 1950s, which 
was later carved out into a shorter French version enti- 
tled La Nuit. His wife, Marion Wiesel, translated the 
French work into English. For this and his numerous 
other writings and activities, Wiesel was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1986. 


§ 


‘That night, the soup tasted like corpses’ (Wiesel 2008a, 65). This is a 
line that never leaves you. I met Elie Wiesel over 20 years ago. I had 
just read his book Night for the first time then, and I was too much in 
awe of him to be able to register any concrete opinion about him. No, 
I cannot really remember anything about him now. I seem vaguely to 
recall someone tall, thin, with fine, tousled white hair, and in a light- 
blue suit — but this could all be my imagination! But that one line he 
wrote, I have never, I will never forget it. 

Much of the book is unforgettable, just as it is unforgiving — gaping 
jawed, relentless, horror. In so many ways more so than MAUS (that 
is, another survivor’s tale that we will discuss in a later chapter). I 
suppose that is partly because as a graphic novel MAUS features the 
pleasant, at least usually pleasant, distraction of the pictures. At times, 
these pictures present us with the very same manner of horrors, but 
more often not. More often, they serve to distract us far away from 
them. In addition, MAUS gives us the autobiography of the man to 
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whom we can actually relate, the son named Art, and in that way 
once removes us from the man whose suffering and experiences go so 
far beyond our capacity even to imagine, Art’s father Vladek. But in 
Night, it is the survivor’s own story. A story articulated in sparse prose 
in a thin book, but one that leaves the thickest, heaviest, lingering 
gloom, consternation, befuddlement. How could it have happened? 

In Woody Allen’s comic masterpiece Husbands and Wives, the som- 
bre, depressive, and reclusive northern-European character named 
Frederick had this to say about that very question: 


You missed a very dull TV show on Auschwitz. More grue- 
some film clips, and more puzzled intellectuals declaring their 
mystification over the systematic murder of millions. The rea- 
son they can never answer the question ‘How could it possibly 
happen?’ is that it’s the wrong question. Given what people 
are, the question is ‘Why doesn’t it happen more often?’ 


Frederick then goes on to explain that it does, actually, happen 
more often, only ‘in different forms’. Perhaps it does, systemically, in 
so many inherently brutal and exploitative social, political, and eco- 
nomic relations throughout the world. What Daya Pawar will present 
us with in Baluta, the next chapter, is a good example of this point. 
Or perhaps, as it usually seems during and for a period after reading a 
book like Night, this was of an altogether different magnitude, if only 
because of the rationality that went into it and the sheer concentration 
behind it. I do not know. It is difficult, complicated, confusing. 

‘In the depths of my heart, I felt a great void opening’ (Night 2008a, 
39). How can we even begin to relate to this? That’s Wiesel after a few 
nights in Auschwitz, being robbed of everything he thought he under- 
stood about the nature of things, losing his religion, finding himself in 
a place not only where God is dead (à la Nietzsche), but where God 
kills, murders children. This is why I said in the previous chapter that 
Hemingway’s emptiness is less profound than Wiesel’s. We can relate 
to Hemingway’s, as many of us have probably experienced it for our- 
selves. But death camps? That is madness defying the comprehension 
of those who have not experienced it. 

One thing, out of all of this madness — maelstrom of suffering, deg- 
radation, humiliation, and death — nevertheless comes to be clearly 
illuminated. One archetypal attitude, universal, and it seems timeless, 
about the nature and status of the human body is presented in this 
survivor’s story. This is ‘the body as burden’. 
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The burdensome nature of the human body — that it is subject to 
sickness, illness, decay, and death — seems, as I just stated, both time- 
less and universal. Well, of course it does, because it captures a real 
and true moment of its essence. But in Night, it is given peculiarly 
pure and poignant purchase. And this is not in spite of the irony, but 
because of it. It is the body that stands in the way of survival, being 
so vulnerable to hunger, starvation, the pain of the beatings, sickness, 
parasitic illness, cold, exhaustion, and so on; but it is only by bringing 
the body with you out and past that holocaust that makes you a ‘survi- 
vor’. The slain were innocent, noble, awe-inspiring, their legacies live 
on, and we honour their spirit — but they are not survivors, because 
their bodies did not come out from the holocaust. 

To put it straightforwardly, being a survivor is being a body. Many 
of them left their minds and spirits in the death camps, and so many 
others lost them subsequently. Another survivor, the Italian Primo 
Levi, has also written on this in similar terms in his masterpiece Sur- 
vival in Auschwitz (the original Italian title is Se questo è un uomo, 
or If this is a man). Levi later committed suicide, like so many other 
survivors would eventually do. 

Dictionaries capture at least two senses of the term ‘survivor’: ‘a 
person who survives, especially a person remaining alive after an event 
in which others have died’. That is the literal meaning. Then we get 
the sense generated out of colloquial speech: ‘a person who copes well 
with difficulties in their life’; as in, ‘she is a born survivor’. Survivors 
in the first, literal sense are hardly ever survivors in the second, col- 
loquial one. How could they be? We readers, onlookers, gawkers — we 
ourselves can scarcely cope with what our imagination conjures up 
from the words on the page of a work like Night.! What about those 
for whom those words were the cages by which they were actually 
imprisoned in that reality? Or, rather, as so many of the survivors have 
actually articulated: the most difficult thing to survive is being a survi- 
vor. Why them? Why them instead of countless other millions? What 
did they do wrong or what did they do right to be selected to survive? 
‘To be selected’. It is crazy. ‘Selection’ was the process by which those 
persons who were to be ‘exterminated’ were culled out and sent to the 
gas chambers. 

The first chapter of Night, which is the first 20 pages and thus a 
good 20 percent of the entire book, has no mention at all of the body. 
Not a single word. There is a lot of talk of spirit, of God, of faith, of 
mysticism, but nothing about the flesh. This luxury, to not have to 
cope with the burden of the body, ends abruptly with the opening page 
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of the second chapter as it goes on to describe the days long, tortuous 
‘train’ journey (it was in a cattle car) to Auschwitz. 

The body makes its presence felt in myriad ways, ways that make 
its burden excruciatingly palpable. We find bodily discomfort: ‘lying 
down was not an option’ (Wiesel 2008a, 23), heat: ‘there was little 
air’ (Wiesel 2008a, 23), thirst and hunger: ‘thirst became intolerable’ 

. ‘we never ate enough to satisfy our hunger’ (Wiesel 2008a, 23), 
and a-moral bodily abandon: ‘freed of normal constraints, some of 
the young let go of their inhibitions and . . . caressed one another ... 
the others pretended not to notice’ (Wiesel 2008a, 23). And from this 
point until the end, the body — its burdensomeness, its vulnerability, its 
mortality — becomes the crucible in which loftier and higher concerns 
(God, spirit, et al) are judged, and very often found wanting: 


Blessed be God’s name? Why, but why would I bless Him? 
Every fiber in me rebelled. Because He caused thousands of 
children to burn in His mass graves? Because He kept six 
crematoria working day and night . . .? Because in His great 
might, he had created Auschwitz . . . and so many other facto- 
ries of death? How could I say to Him: .. . Praised be Thy Holy 
Name, for having chosen us to be slaughtered on Thine alter? 

(Wiesel 2008a, 67) 


Thus does the void begin to open in Wiesel’s heart. 

And while the body now takes centrality, it does not take up this role 
nobly, but in so many mutated, altered, perverse, and charred forms. 
Indeed, Elie Wiesel’s first view of the deformed, emaciated bodies of 
Auschwitz prisoner-labourers was striking: ‘Strange-looking creatures, 
dressed in striped jackets and black pants, jumped into the wagon’ (Wie- 
sel 2008a, 28). He did not see these bodies immediately as human bodies. 

‘In the air, the smell of burning flesh’ (Wiesel 2008a, 28). Human 
corpses burning, and being burnt by these ‘strange-looking creatures’, 
basically other human corpses. Death camps: the Nazi idea is to alter 
the reality so that these are not camps concentrating human persons; 
rather, they are populated by non-humans, corpses; pre-dead corpses 
and post-dead corpses. 

And so, the usual dyad of body and soul degenerates into something 
obscene, as seen in this scene: 


A Gypsy inmate was in charge. My father . . . asked politely 
. .. ‘Could you tell me where the toilets are located?’ The 
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Gypsy stared at him for a long time, from head to toe. As if 
he wished to ascertain that the person addressing him was 
actually a creature of flesh and bone, a human being with a 
body and a belly. 

(Wiesel 2008a, 39) 


Toilets... head to toe... flesh and bone. . . body and belly: human 
spirit reduced to its animal form. Indeed, in the next line we see that, 
after being struck by the inmate in charge, Elie’s father ‘crawled back 
to his place on all fours’. Where is the scope for the lofty or mystical 
here? Or forget the mystical, there is hardly even scope for the elemen- 
tary human: 


I stood petrified. What had happened to me? My father had 
just been struck, in front of me, and I had not even blinked. 
I had watched and kept silent. Only yesterday, I would have 
dug my nails into this criminal’s flesh. Had I changed that 
much? So fast? 

(Wiesel 2008a, 39) 


Of course, he has changed. He was in the process of change and 
adaptation. He was becoming nothing but a body. And now, as this 
occurred, little bits of his body were found to contain special value — 
like the gold crown in his tooth, which he fought to preserve at all 
costs. He could use it to buy bread or buy time, time to live. ‘I was 
nothing but a body. Perhaps even less: a famished stomach. The stom- 
ach alone was measuring time’ (Wiesel 2008a, 52). 

The human is reduced to the animal, further reduced to the stom- 
ach, which is then itself preserved by the inevitable sacrifice of other 
dispensable but barterable parts of the body, like crowned teeth. There 
is no doubt about the gesture of radical reduction here. And mind you, 
it is no exaggeration. At times, Wiesel writes, ‘We were nothing but 
frozen bodies’ (Wiesel 2008a, 100). At other times, ‘I was afraid, my 
body was afraid of another blow’ (Wiesel 2008a, 111). ‘T is body and 
nothing but body. At this point, it is crucial to note that this reduction 
is the very work of the death camp, and not the natural human condi- 
tion. The process of reduction is made official and systematic by the 
infamous tattoo numbering each prisoner would receive: ‘I became 
A-7713. After that I had no other name’ (Wiesel 2008a, 24). 

What it means to break, to shatter a person, is precisely that process 
of robbing him of his name, of his spirit, and reducing him to fearful 
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flesh. The survivor leaves the camp as flesh, that is what it means to 
survive, but rarely leaves it with his spirit, or even mind, fully intact. 
Yet all this, however much or little of an insight it might be, is only 
one layer of the story. For, there is an opposite, if not equal, aspect 
at play here as well. Those who would carry their bodies out beyond 
this tragedy were also forced into the position to be able to transcend 
their bodies, overcome the burden of their bodies, and seek refuge in 
thought, hope, memory, mind. As Wiesel recounts at one point: 


These thoughts were going through my mind as I continued to 
run, not feeling my numb foot, not even realizing that I was 
still running, that I still owned a body. . . . When I became 
conscious of myself again... . 

(Wiesel 2008a, 87) 


This T that owns a body is not the reduced I that is nothing but the 
body — it is the I that resists the reduction, resists being broken, and 
wills to survive. But whether it is able to survive fully intact, or not, 
that is still a question. 

So, we have the crisp, classical dualism of mind and body, or 
body and spirit, complete and pronounced, both in terms of its 
presence, as well as in terms of its destruction, reduction. The suf- 
fering is the profound suffering and degrading of the body — hunger, 
pain, hurt, emaciation, etc. — but it is also the very process of the 
annihilation of the spirit. It is a forced reduction from dualism to 
monism: being only flesh and bones and animal; or, on the other 
side, being abstract mind in flight from the flesh that burdens you, 
that slows you, that oppresses you and allows you to be subject to 
oppression. They mortify your flesh and make you kill your God. 
Wholeness — mind, body, spirit, and soul altogether — is what you 
cannot be allowed to be or have or feel. Some or the other aspect of 
you always gets ‘selected’. 


I was dragging this emaciated body that was still such a 
weight. If only I could have shed it! Though I tried to put it 
out of my mind, I couldn’t help thinking that there were two 
of us: my body and I. And I hated that body. 

(Wiesel 2008a, 85) 


Alas, wretched man, it was that body that you so hated that sur- 
vived, that makes you a survivor. 
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But Elie Wiesel’s story continued beyond Night, beyond his first 
book of survival. What is astonishing, like all of the rest of his experi- 
ences that I will never be able to understand, is that later, after physi- 
cally healing from the holocaust, Elie Wiesel also began healing in 
other more complex ways. Life began somehow to begin to refill that 
vast and gaping emptiness of his. Somehow, and this is really inscru- 
table to me well beyond anything else, Elie once again found, and he 
blessed, and he praised his God. 


Note 


1 In MAUS, we see that much of the story, the autobiographical account 
given there, is about how difficult it is to ‘survive a survivor’; it is Art’s 
attempt to come to terms with coping with the damage that his father, 
Vladek, endured. 
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Daya Pawar’s Baluta 


Daya Pawar (1935-1996), born Dagdu Maruti Pawar, 
was a Mahar poet and author known for his power- 
ful and poignant Marathi prose treating of the harsh 
realities of Dalit life. He rose to fame upon publication 
of his autobiography, Baluta, in 1978, though he had 
been active in the Dalit literature movement for a full 
decade before. He was a follower of Dr. Ambedkar, and 
is credited for his part in the writing of the screenplay of 
Jabbar Patel’s celebrated film Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar. 


§ 


Starting from the Prologue itself, the author doubles himself. He 
makes, from his imagination, a concrete other out of the person that 
he has become as a result of his autobiographical reflection — something 
like a free-floating abstraction, refined, and rarefied away from the 
brutal realities of authentic lived experience. The Prologue is a conver- 
sation between these two selves, the original - Dagdu, the Dalit, for 
that is Daya Pawar’s given name — and the shadow manifestation of 
the creation or rather, the creator of his art — Daya, the ‘Dalit-Brahmin’, 
so-called because he enjoys a comfortable middle-class life in the sub- 
urbs and gives speeches at social gatherings and literary festivals. We 
encounter this technique of doubling or other-ing throughout the 
book. It occurs not only in the content, in what Pawar says in his nar- 
rative, but also in the form, in the way he chooses to present his nar- 
rative; i.e., through some unique literary devices that he employs. 
Baluta' is in many respects about the unity, or lack of unity, between 
form and content; it is also about the unity or the lack of unity, of a 
person with himself; and, it is about the interplay of both of these 
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with several different permutations. For example, what is the Dalit 
doing — the materiality of his life being what it is — in deploying the 
bourgeois form of the autobiographic literary production as opposed 
to the production suited to menial or primitive forms of labour? There 
is a rupture there and Pawar articulates and exhibits that rupture in 
numerous ways. 

One of the ways, which I deeply dislike and distrust, is through his 
device of marking transitions in his narrative or steering his narra- 
tive back to an earlier topic of discussion by interjecting, ‘What was I 
saying?’ He uses this trick now and again (Pawar 2015, 75, 81, 90). 
Perhaps it is intended for depicting rustic charm, or to give the feel- 
ing of sitting at the feet of elders who are unfolding the tales of days 
long gone. But in Baluta it appears to be fake and contrived. This 
(weak) formal device is also contradicted by the (strong) content being 
conveyed. We are learning of Pawar’s acquisition of education, of his 
radicalization into Dalit self-awareness, of his reading of ‘Babasaheb’s 
book Who Were the Shudras?’ (Pawar 2015, 80), and then comes 
along this unfitting self-effacing phrase: ‘What was I saying? Yes, the 
Marathas’ (Pawar 2015, 81). 

On similar lines, he documents a feigned forgetting: ‘What was her 
name? Oh right, Banu’ (Pawar 2015, 90). This device is soon crush- 
ingly belied when he narrates that he chanced to encounter this woman 
again, on a public bus, 30 years after their last meeting, ‘I made my 
way towards her. In a soft voice I asked, “Isn’t your name Banu?” She 
was taken aback’ (Pawar 2015, 92). This trick, this ostensible moment 
of the rustic authenticity of the author captured through the formal lit- 
erary means, undermines his credibility, and as I mentioned, I distrust 
and dislike this device.” 

However, there is another formal device that I do like and find 
deeply intriguing. This device is the direct address of the author to 
the reader: an T versus the ‘you’ that he imposes, replete with his bias 
against us, his occasional annoyance with us. It is a robust process of 
other-ing the reader, with only one moment of proximity, one aperture 
permitting the possibility of a ‘we’ rather than an I versus the you — 
but even that moment seems almost like a slip, a nod, a mistake. 

In the Prologue (and then again in the Epilogue, as we shall later see) 
it is the ephemeral or authorial doppelganger, Daya, whom the gross 
bodily Dagdu addresses as the other, as ‘you’. Throughout the text of 
the book itself, however, it is different. There, the reader is the you and 
the author (I do not know exactly whether as Daya or as Dagdu or as 
both synthesized) is the I. 
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As the reader, we are asking questions, or we are put in a position 
to be forced to have asked questions: ‘How many vultures? Fifty or 
so’ (Pawar 2015, 73). And we ask many such questions because of our 
ignorance about lower castes: ‘After all, she knew some Mahar Chris- 
tians.? Unless you know something about that caste, you wouldn’t 
know’ (Pawar 2015, 75). What we slowly come to learn is that we 
readers are assumed by the author not to be Mahars, but from the 
higher castes, and thus to be ignorant of many basic things: 


‘Chaanya’, ‘todkya’, these must sound like new words to 
you. This brings back a joke about these words from child- 
hood. . . . The Mahars got the in-joke. The higher castes, of 
course, didn’t get it. 

(Pawar 2015, 78) 


Consequently, it reflects both on our ignorance, and our brazen 
prejudice. While the reader is not made responsible for the following 
query (it was posed to the author by ‘an intellectual’ at a writers’ col- 
ony), it is representative of the sort of question that the reader would 
ask him: ‘So have you eaten the meat of dead cattle? Tell me honestly, 
how does it taste?’ (Pawar 2015, 73). It is hardly any wonder that the 
author feels some contempt for us. 

Yet, at one moment the fortifications are briefly lowered, and the 
author seems to accept us as one of his kith and kin. He writes, ‘But 
we digress. We’ll have to backtrack a bit’ (Pawar 2015, 199). We are 
the ‘we’ instead of the usual I versus you. Or, perhaps this is nothing 
but a turn of phrase and the systematic other-ing of the reader by 
the author remains unviolated. However, even if it means having my 
hopes dashed, that turn of phrase is well worth it. After all ‘But we 
digress’, though it means more or less the same thing, is so much more 
commanding than, ‘What was I saying?’ 

If we turn our attention from the form to the content, we find numer- 
ous other ways through which the previously mentioned ruptures are 
made manifest. One of these is through the symbolism of the dualism 
of the body and soul. For example, within the context of the proletari- 
anization of the Mahars as ‘Mahars now went to the city to earn their 
bread or to the sugar factories as cheap labour’ (Baluta 2015, 252), we 
learn that one of the crucial struggles of bare human life is a centrip- 
etal one, that is, resisting being rent apart. This becomes explicit as he 
states, “They absconded to Mumbai to keep body and soul together’ 
(Pawar 2015, 198). It is noteworthy that this was something Pawar 
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could himself not always successfully achieve: ‘Truly, I was being split 
into two’ (Pawar 2015, 235). This split, this dual formation, recapitu- 
lates all the forms of doubling and other-ing that Baluta is riddled by. 
However, interestingly, if there is one aspect of this dualism that Pawar 
consistently refuses to linger on, it is the body. 

Throughout the entirety of his autobiography, Pawar maintains a 
studied silence about his body, with exceptions fewer than the fingers 
on a hand. Minor physical descriptions creep in here and there. For 
example, we hear his drama teacher say, ‘For Ashoka the King, we 
need someone fair. You’re too black’ (Pawar 2015, 171). And at one 
point, Pawar adverts to his humourless face: ‘I know my face is now 
rather sombre’ (Pawar 2015, 231). 

I think there are several reasons behind Pawar’s silence. One reason 
is that the body as the flesh is represented by him as hardly more than 
its sexual appetite: ‘He was a well-built man and as he came of age, 
the needs of the flesh must have begun to torment him’ (Pawar 2015, 
106). He describes his own adolescent development, remarking that 
amongst his cohort of friends, ‘I was the first to attain puberty’ (Pawar 
2015, 88), but then immediately adds that he is repulsed to recall that 
at around that same time, he awoke one night to a schoolmate fon- 
dling his organ. 

Nevertheless, this is not completely the case. The body, the physi- 
cal or the flesh, is not just about sex, but also the locus of love: ‘My 
heartbreak was a physical thing, an actual ache’. Love lost becomes 
weight lost: ‘I lose weight. Now I’m reduced to a ninety-pound weak- 
ling’ (Pawar 2015, 275). And later, ‘I frightened myself in the mirror: 
my cheeks sagged, my eyes were sunken and had dark circles around 
them, the result of too much weeping’ (Pawar 2015, 284). Thank- 
fully, Pawar pulls himself out of this physical slump, deploying physi- 
cal means — à la Mishima (we will understand this better in a later 
chapter) — to do so: ‘I began to rise with the sun and exercise’ (Pawar 
2015, 286). 

The deeper reason, then, why Pawar remains silent about the body 
may be uncovered through a hint, one we glean from a brief remark 
he makes about his own hands. In contrast to a labouring Dalit girl, 
who has rough workers’ hands like iron rods and with whom Pawar 
pursues a furtive romance, he observes about himself: ‘My palms were 
soft in comparison’ (Pawar 2015, 187). Daya Pawar toils with the 
mind, not the body. But this is an occupation, a vocation, alien to the 
Dalit: ‘Being aware of my status in society seemed to come naturally; 
it was bred in the blood’ (Pawar 2015, 85). Of course it was not only 
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he who knew this, but everyone else too. ‘We lived like animals in 
the Maharwada’ (Pawar 2015, 47); but, ‘I began to escape from the 
Maharwada, not just physically but mentally too, into the world of 
books’ (Pawar 2015, 46). Yet, this world of books, this refuge, was no 
refuge, but itself an inhospitable land: ‘those who seemed to be leading 
the kind of life I wanted for myself would have nothing to do with me. 
This was my conundrum’ (Pawar 2015, 47). 

So we can see, then, that Pawar’s Baluta would prefer to be a nar- 
rative reflecting not the body but the spirit, one about the internal 
ruptures of the soul: ‘This question of dignity had been put into my 
head by my education. No one around me seemed much concerned by 
it...I was being hollowed out from within, as a tree is by termites’ 
(Pawar 2015, 217). 

The narrative movement, the entelechy, here is from the mere body, 
brute toiling existence, towards something higher, the life of the mind. 
But this directionality is ambiguous and fraught with danger and con- 
tradiction. The conundrum is there to be felt: how can the feet, dirtier 
than the dirt below it, live the life of the mind? The higher caste reader 
may be free to do so, but the Dalit author is faced with every resistance 
all along the way, right from the very start. 

That starting point is the darkness of the cave (on the penultimate 
page of the book, Pawar shares a poem of his, which begins ‘deep in 
a dark cave’ (Pawar 2015, 294)). There is no ambiguity about the 
darkness of the origins, no Gandhian romance of the life of ‘primitive 
men’ (Pawar 2015, 76), which the Dalits were. Gandhi valorized the 
village; Ambedkar condemned it. Pawar sides strongly with Ambed- 
kar. His own village, which ‘seemed like hell’ (Pawar 2015, 86), was 
the cave, hell, and prison: ‘my only way out of the prison of the vil- 
lage was to study’ (Pawar 2015, 86). He would go any length, even 
ignoring his own mother and refusing to recognize her: ‘for an edu- 
cation I was willing to sever the umbilical cord’ (Pawar 2015, 122). 
Through an education, the Dalit could begin to rise up out of the 
cave, and that brings about a total alteration of consciousness. ‘Some 
of this generation of Dalits have made economic progress. But the rest 
live in caves. A deep chasm of consciousness separates these two lots’ 
(Pawar 2015, 196). 

It is the result of the work done by Dr. Ambedkar that this progress 
was made possible for so many Dalits. As Pawar put it, ‘How can you 
even begin to imagine the dark cave from which he led us?’ (Pawar 
2015, 256). But it is at this point that we begin, again, to see a dou- 
bling, a mirroring, or perhaps better, a forking of the path. And here is 
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where the real conundrum lies: Is it okay for the Mahar to rise up into 
social acceptance in the terms of the dominant classes and castes, swal- 
lowing its ideology, its objects of veneration and scorn, its aesthetic? 

Pawar spent his life seduced by the lures of ‘high-caste’ wealth, its 
authority, the fair-skin and more — in short, by the values and visage 
of his assumed reader. Or, rather, is it possible for the Mahar to rise up 
in spite of the social resistance, on his own terms, even at the risk of 
being charged with a lack of patriotism or suffering other insults and 
abuses? As Pawar’s teacher had said, when he expressed a radically 
different worldview from that of the upper caste kids, and mocked P.S. 
Sane’s concept of ‘Indian Culture’: “Your views show a deep hatred for 
your country’ (Pawar 2015, 203). To put it succinctly, how should the 
Mahar ascend from out of the cave, as a Harijan or as a Dalit? 

There is a telling episode that succinctly captures this conundrum or 
dilemma, recounted right in the middle of Baluta: 


In a neighbouring taluka there was a hostel for Dalits. Dada- 
saheb [Gaekwad] was the director. I wrote out an application 
... I got a call to a test. I went for it with the Gandhi cap I 
customarily wore. The assistant director of the institute asked 
me my caste. When I said ‘Harijan’, everyone looked at me 
suspiciously. Someone said, ‘Don’t say Harijan. Say Mahar. 
Harijan is a term of abuse invented for us by Gandhi’. My 
head began to spin. Up to now, whenever I had said I was a 
Mahar, whether in school or at the Koli hostel, the upper-caste 
teacher had said, ‘Say Harijan!’ And now this lot was insisting 
on Mahar. 

(Pawar 2015, 166-167) 


At the basic root etymology, autonomy means to name oneself. 
Dr. Ambedkar insisted on self-naming and throughout Pawar’s book, he 
takes form as the perfect incarnation of self-respect. Dalits everywhere 
were inspired by the Mahad agitation* (Pawar 2015, 133). Ambed- 
karites would go from village to village ‘urging the Mahars . . . to refuse 
demeaning labour, to live with self-respect’ (Pawar 2015, 95): 


As long as Babasaheb was alive, he was a vital force in politics 
... ‘Maharki is slavery. We won’t do this work!’ was the slo- 
gan of self-respect that resounded in our world. We now had 
the power and the courage to bring down mountains. 

(Pawar 2015, 253) 
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But Ambedkar died, and the Dalits were left without a leader out of 
the darkness of the cave. With no redeemer, every Mahar must himself 
bear his own cross. Now, which path to take, assimilate or agitate, 
Harijan or Dalit? This dilemma remains unsolved at the end of Baluta, 
and its worry is carried — along with all the rest of the doubling and 
other-ing and rupturing - right into the brief and haunting Epilogue 
of the book. In the Epilogue, as in the Prologue, the subject of the 
autobiography (Dagdu Pawar) once again encounters the author of 
the autobiography, his other self (Daya Pawar): ‘It is in this state of 
anxiety that I keep bumping into you’ (Pawar 2015, 297). 

But Dagdu hints that he prefers this restlessness to submission. He 
reminds Daya of an occasion, during the Emergency, when an elite 
organization of writers invited him to Delhi. That meant, for the first 
time, airplane travel and a five-star hotel. Prime Minister Gandhi was 
to make an appearance. Dagdu says, ‘You kept telling me not to let 
this chance slip’ (Pawar 2015, 297), and the reader cannot repress the 
discomfort of feeling accused, that once again, that ‘you’ is actually 
targeted toward the reader, the bourgeois, high-caste consumer of this 
Dalit’s tale of sorrow. Dagdu continues, ‘I refused the invitation... . 
But I did not regret it at all’ (Pawar 2015, 297). 

In my reading, this gesture of refusal without regret is triumphant 
and heroic — a true moment of Ambedkarite autonomy and self- 
respect. But, Daya Pawar is not in the business of creating heroes. The 
book closes, I almost want to say that it bleeds out, not heroically, but 
rather with a prose reminiscent of the last lines of Death in Venice: 


Dagdu Pawar is now walking away, his shoulders slumped. Like 
Christ he carries a heavy cross, and it seems to have deformed 
him. Unlike Christ, he does not have a halo around his head; 
his welts have begun to fade. Slowly, he gets lost in the crowd. 

(Pawar 2015, 297) 


Notes 


1 The name of the novel derives from the servant system based on caste 
called the Bara Balutedar system. It was prevalent in the villages of Maha- 
rashtra, India and was abolished by the state formally in 1958. The ser- 
vices of the balutedars made them liable to an annual payment by the 
cultivators in the form of corn or grain. On special occasions, such as 
marriages, the services were remunerated in the form of cash and food as 
well. The castes whose work was considered less important by the farmers 
were referred to as balutedar. 
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2 Distrust of the authenticity of the narrative serves to link elements of the 
present chapter with the next one, on Kamala Das. But there is a deep dif- 
ference, as we shall see. Pawar recuperates that trust, and in the process, 
the effect is even more profound than if he had never lost it. With Das, 
however, the reader leaves the work with an ever-increasing suspicion. 

3 I discussed about the Mahar community (including the possible offensive- 
ness of using the term) in a note in Chapter Three, on Ambedkar. Mahar 
Christians refers to those from the Mahar community who converted from 
Hinduism to Christianity. The purpose of conversion was mostly to escape 
the baggage of the caste system in Hinduism but caste practices were so 
ingrained that they merely got transferred to other religions in India as 
well, as Ambedkar has discussed at length. 

4 The Municipal Board of Mahad, Maharashtra, passed an order to open 
the public water tank of Mahad city to all communities in 1926. Prior 
to this, the untouchables were not allowed to use water from the Mahad 
tank. This order was opposed by so-called ‘high caste’ Hindus and in 
response, Ambedkar called for a Satyagraha conference of ten thousand 
untouchable delegates to support the decision of the Municipal Board, at 
Mahad on March 20, 1927. The conference was followed with a march by 
the delegates to the tank who asserted their right to drink and take water 
from it. It came to be known as Mahad Satyagraha and was the first such 
collective protest of untouchables led by Ambedkar. Now, March 20 is 
observed as Social Empowerment day in India every year to commemo- 
rate the Mahad Satyagraha. A full account of these events and their sig- 
nificance is painstakingly documented in Anand Teltumbde’s Mahad: The 
Making of the First Dalit Revolt (2016). 
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THE POET 
Kamala Das’ My Story 


Kamala Surayya (1934-2009), known by her pen name 
Kamala Das, was a Malayalam poet, cherished in Ker- 
ala for her poetry, short stories and her autobiography, 
which broke taboos on explicitness regarding female 
sexuality. She was also highly influential on the rise of 
Indian anglophone poetry. Her autobiography, written 
starting in 1970, was originally published serially in 
Malayalam under the title Ente Katha in 1972, and then 
later in English as My Story. The memoir elicited vocif- 
erous reactions of both admiration and condemnation. 
It is, nevertheless, advertised as the best-selling woman’s 
autobiography in India. 


§ 


Some people told me that writing an autobiography 
like this, with absolute honesty, keeping nothing to 
oneself, is like doing a striptease. True, maybe. I will, 
firstly, strip myself of clothes and ornaments. Then I 
intend to peel off this light brown skin and shatter my 
bones. At last, I hope you will be able to see my home- 
less, orphan, intensely beautiful soul, deep within the 
bone, deep down under, beneath even the marrow, in a 
fourth dimension. I do not wish to display before you 
this bright-coloured, smooth, radiant, warm body that’s 
nothing but a worthless shell. This is but a play-acting 
doll. Its movements are as unimportant as those of a 
doll. But my invisible soul asks you, will you be able 
to love me, will you be able to love me someday when 
I am stripped naked of this body that is my garment? 
You shake your head, that’s impossible. Its worth is 
exactly that of its clothes and ornaments. Remove the 
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voluptuous breasts, the luxuriant locks, the fragrant 
pubic hair . . . in our eyes, what remains is an object 
we don’t need. It is pathetic, that soul. . . . And yet, I 
persevere. When the reader finally meets with my soul, 
I believe, that will be a meeting as pure, as unsullied, as 
that of the wayfarer who stumbles upon a sacred abode 
within the heart of a vast forest after having lost his way 
in it, wandering, wandering, tired and thirsty.* 


I think there is no richer passage than this in Kamala Das’ autobiogra- 
phy. Only, it is not from My Story, but rather from the Malayalam 
version, Ente Katha. The passage appears modified, disappointingly 
so, in the English version. And indeed, disappointment may best 
describe my experience of reading My Story — a bafflingly dishonest 
book, brimming over with self-deception and a shallow narcissism 
that makes it difficult to associate these words of lifeless prose with 
the author of so many beautiful and evocative poems. Is Kamala a 
classic case of Ion, the poet appearing in an early Socratic dialogue of 
Plato’s, who has no idea how to explain the origins and significance of 
his work? As a poet, Ion pours forth with tongue divine, but as a 
scholar of the poetic, or someone who can hold forth on why his 
poetry is what it is, he is lost, ignorant, completely devoid of skill. As 
Plato explains: 


For a poet is a light and winged and sacred thing, and is unable 
ever to compose until he has been inspired and put out of his 
senses, and his mind is no longer in him. . . . Seeing then that 
it is not by art that they compose and utter so many fine things 
... but by a divine dispensation, each is able only to compose 
that to which the Muse has stirred him. . . . For not by art do 
they utter these things, but by divine influence. 

(Plato. Ion. 534b.) 


Though her poems soar to great heights of spirit and plumb the 
depths of emotion and meaning, My Story scarcely scratches sur- 
faces, revealing more often a series of the disingenuously disguised 
scabs decoratively masquerading as real, raw wounds. She claims to 
be bearing her soul, but all I see page after page is the vanity and 
vulnerability of the body, ‘its movements . . . as unimportant as those 


(https://www.outlookindia.com/blog/story/madhavikutty-kamala-das-surayya- 
1934-2009/1864) 
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of a doll’. Of course, I have no contempt for the body and am not at 
all suggesting at some orthodox superiority of the soul. In fact, quite 
the contrary, I have suggested throughout this book that the body 
is an essential component of the spirit and that philosophers and 
other champions of the life of the mind have erred in their prejudices 
against it. But Das’ chronic parading of herself, her ‘self’, as noth- 
ing but a body desired by a circus of characters dropping in and out 
of her one-dimensional life, seems to offer a cocktail of narcissism, 
self-pity, the feeble self-esteem, and an escapist fantasy as counterfeit 
for a deeply lived inner life, a bold and daring sexual liberation, and 
fearless unmasking of the hypocrisies of (her traditional Nair, as well 
as other petite-bourgeois) personal and social relations. Perhaps this 
is analogous to the glib way that many people conflate and confuse 
Nair matrilineal practices with matriarchy — there is a substantial dif- 
ference between matrilineality, which is consistent with patriarchy, 
and matriarchy, just as there is a substantial difference between des- 
perate longing-to-be-loved (which is consistent with patriarchy) and 
bold erotic agency (which often transgresses it). 

Since I know that many readers are going to be disturbed and even 
angered! by my seemingly uncharitable evaluation of this highly 
reputed poet and author, let me be sure to give some examples of what 
I mean by her one-dimensional life. In the close of the 48th chapter 
(out of total 50, so very near the end of the book), Das writes: 


The world outside my house is always so busy catching buses, 
balancing the accounts in large ledgers, lobbying for de- 
classed politicians, pimping for the impotent and hiding their 
ill-gotten wealth in concealed lockers in the WC. None has 
asked me what I think of Indira Gandhi, of Kissinger or of 
Jayaprakash Narayan. 

(p. 190) 


I do wonder what she thinks of them. It is something she never 
mentioned in the previous 200 pages. As a poet and a woman of intel- 
lectual gift, one naturally wonders about her more grave and formal 
thoughts, about the books she reads and her own ideas as they rico- 
chet off the thoughts and deeds of other talented minds. She herself 
points out how her intellectual bent affected her physical appearance: 
‘Having an active brain, I did not have the round, glassy, flowerlike 
face that normally appeals to a libertine’ (Das 2009, 172). What were 
the ideas that this active brain fed off of? Just after this, she writes: 
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‘My friend Nissim Ezekiel visited me, spent the day in my room read- 
ing the paperbacks strewn all over my bed’ — which paperbacks, what 
did she spend her time reading? A bit earlier, Das tells us that during 
her time living in Delhi, she would often visit Khan Market, ‘to admire 
the books at Fakir Chands’ (Das 2009, 167) - which books? Again, 
she neglects to say. 

Indeed, throughout the entirety of My Story Kamala Das practices 
a studied silence about her life of the mind. We are told, again and 
again, that the books are there: ‘I felt myself to be an intruder in any 
room other than mine, where on a narrow bed among library books, 
I slept . . > (Das 2009, 73); and, ‘She came to spend a Sunday with 
me and together we cleaned out our bookcases and dusted the books’ 
(Das 2009, 80); and, ‘my thoughts again turned to love, art, and litera- 
ture. I read profusely’ (Das 2009, 121); and, ‘I spent whatever money 
I got from the Malayalam journals on buying books from the Strand 
Book Stall and bought no new clothes at all’ (Das 2009, 131). What 
these books were, what she chose to read and why, what she thought, 
none of these are ever told to the readers. In the entire autobiography, 
there is only one book mentioned by name. It is How to Make Hun- 
dred Delicious Soups: ‘and it was easy for me to make soups of any 
kind after having memorized the book’ (Das 2009, 155). 

I must be clear that it is not me who is trying to impose upon her 
an academic requirement of bookishness. Rather, I am just following 
up on her own prompt: ‘There was nothing I liked better than talking 
about books’ (Das 2009, 144). In fact, even more pressing, Das herself 
commands us at one point to ask these very questions that she so stub- 
bornly and curiously refuses to address: 


Society can well ask me how I could become what I became 
(...) Ask the books that I read why I changed. Ask the authors 
dead and alive who communicated with me and gave me the 
courage to be myself. The books like a mother cow licked the 
calf of my thought into shape and left me to lie at the altar of 
the world as a sacrificial gift. 

(Das 2009, 147) 


Which books?? How did they change her being? — none of this will she 
ever even touch upon in her one-dimensional account of her becoming. 

At a certain point, Das writes, ‘It was a good phase in my life. I had 
health, looks, books to read and talent’ (Das 2009, 132). If My Story 
stubbornly refuses to enter into the latter two areas, it never fails to 
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mention every possible detail of the former two. Her looks are an obses- 
sion from the very opening page, which inaugurates a subliminal fixa- 
tion on fair-skin, in contrast to her own brownness (Das 2009, 1), her 
brother’s ‘dark’ness and her ‘nut-brown skin’ (Das 2009, 2), her school- 
mate’s ‘black’ness (Das 2009, 3), the ‘dark stranger’ who was her father 
(Das 2009, 4), and then again her own ‘swarthy skin and ordinary fea- 
tures’ (Das 2009, 5), and on and on like this on seemingly every page. 

‘I hated to see myself as I really was in mirrors which threw back at 
me the pathetic contours of my thin body and the plain face with the 
protruding teeth’ (Das 2009, 48); and, ‘I brushed my hair whipping it 
as one would a snake to kill it and (. . .) stared at myself in the mirror 
for long-lost moments’ (Das 2009, 68); and, ‘I was thin and my swollen 
breasts resembled a papaya tree’ (Das 2009, 89); and, ‘each pore of my 
skin became at that moment a seeing eye, an eye that viewed my body 
with distaste’ (Das 2009, 106); and, ‘Am I ugly?’ (Das 2009, 117); and 
‘you have grown fat and very dark’ (Das 2009, 147); and, ‘my body’s 
contours had changed (. . .) my skin had turned gross (. . .) I was used to 
... glancing at the reflection of my face in the mirror’ (Das 2009, 171); 
and, ‘I was plain, very brown’ (172); and, ‘in his eyes even my broken- 
down doll of a body was attractive (. . .) The scars of operations deco- 
rated my abdomen like a map of the world painted crudely by a child. 
My breasts had a slight sag’ (Das 2009, 185); and, from out of nowhere, 
a sudden pride in her dark complexion that had been a flaw for her up 
till now, ‘my proud Dravidian skin’ (Das 2009, 178). Add to this that 
the full length of My Story recounts Das’ health as prolifically as it does 
her looks, though I will spare you and elide over all the citations. 

Sure, why shouldn’t her story be the story of her body? What right 
do I have to bemoan and complain about the absence of any represen- 
tation of her life of the mind? These are fair questions. However, it is 
not the priority of the body that discredits this book. It is rather the 
dissembling, the confusion and contradictions, and the mistaken con- 
flation of candour with honesty. This is certainly a candid book — think 
not otherwise — of narrating episodes, perhaps brave in doing so, which 
are often thought too taboo to drag out into the light of public scrutiny, 
but it is not an honest one. The attentive reader, trying to immerse him 
or herself into Kamala’s reality, often gets elbowed out brusquely by 
the obvious fictitious events woven into the otherwise straightforward, 
chronological narrative — is she trying to fool us or herself? She states 
now and again that she ‘believed in one being scrupulously honest to 
oneself’ (Das 2009, 189), so it seems it was the reader she was beguil- 
ing. At the same time, she also claims to be ‘a truth-addict’ (Das 2009, 
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195), and to work to ‘satisfy that particular brand of readers who liked 
me and liked my honest approach’ (Das 2009, 202). 

Perhaps it is this subtle hint that appears here that lies at the heart of 
the problem, this mention of readers ‘who liked me’. From fairly early 
on in the book, and growing stronger as I progressed across its pages, 
I felt I was being conned, felt that uneasiness in the gut one often 
experiences during the hard sell. The feeling came on strong when Das 
wrote, in a chapter entitled The Brutality of Sex, that she was ‘at that 
time deeply in love with’ her husband (85). For, she also writes that 
the most memorable part of her wedding day for her was how she had 
failed to sit next to another one of her lovers at the Kathakali show, 
letting him down (84). Does she con the reader unconsciously out of 
her desperate need to be liked by her, somehow working parallel with 
her profoundly desperate need to be loved? 

Her longing for love — rather, to be loved, to be the object rather than 
agent of love — is so constant and pronounced that the one, single act 
of erotic agency in the entire book also seems to be one of those private 
fantasies of hers that she transformed into public fiction and then, by 
writing into her autobiography, into a lie. This is the moment when she 
describes a handsome labourer whom she would see outside her house 
and determined one day to sexually exploit: ‘I thought it was a good 
idea to have him as a pet’ (Das 2009, 90). Maybe she thought it, surely 
she thought it, but her claim that she took concrete steps smacks of 
utter bullshit. All along the way, she is a use-object, not an agent. 


A cousin of ours one day grabbed me when I was climbing 
the stairs whispering, ‘You are so beautiful’, and although I 
did not believe him, in sheer gratitude I let him hold me in his 
arms for a couple of minutes. He panted with his emotion. 
When he kissed me on my mouth, I disliked the smell of his 
stale mouth. 

(90) 


That is the reward for a false complement. Always hungry for affec- 
tion, to be the object of love, Kamala strings together some 20 such 
episodes to create her story, a story of her desirability both to girls 
and to boys, both to virile and to geriatric men, and hopefully — I 
suppose — thereby to her reader: 


Numerous male cousins grab and kiss her, she receives atten- 
tion from her husband’s colleagues. A famous Indian novelist 
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living abroad and her father’s friends give her lecherous looks 
(. . .) In school, young girls fall in love with her and while 
traveling in a train, a college student creeps into her berth. 
She is also chaste, demure and misunderstood by husband and 
relatives. She frequently weeps and her companions rush to 
comfort her. An editor who had arrived to negotiate a contract 
held her hand (. . .) Her doctors, teachers and friends hold her 
hands. But a pattern does emerge from this somewhat incon- 
sequential series of anecdotes: Ms. Das as the ‘femme fatale’ in 
a social gathering never takes the initiative — she is vulnerable, 
gentle, passive and incapable of denying another pleasure.’ 


Das, dissipated from all these ephemeral affections, finally pro- 
nounces toward the end of her book, ‘the writer has none to love her 
but the readers’ (Das 2009, 201). And do readers ever love her! It is 
nearly impossible to find a critic of her work, championed universally 
and somewhat inscrutably as an inspiration for frustrated women 
seeking liberation. To be fair, I think she was rather desperately seek- 
ing liberation — for this was a woman sadly imprisoned in her body, 
though for so long she mistook it for the path that would set her free. 


Notes 


1 A blind referee of an earlier version of this book manuscript was abun- 
dantly forthcoming with her disappointment and, it seems to me, even 
her feelings of insult and anger. I would like to cite her evaluation at some 
length, since there is always the possibility that she is correct and I am 
guilty of — as she puts it — an ‘ethical failing’: 


The author makes a claim that is not equitable. There are differ- 
ent, and very pertinent, reasons as to why the body is emphasized 
and politicized in separate ways. Kamala Das’ writing is one such 
example. This is hinted at when the author says that what is lack- 
ing from extant literature is the ‘(re)presentation of the physical 
body — something generally absent from literary criticism, and 
almost always absent from philosophy, other than feminism’ — 
however, the chapter on Das makes clear that there is no sensi- 
tivity in engaging with the disparate ways in which the physical 
body is represented and has been over the years. . . . Paragraphs 
like these are patronizing at best and reflect the author’s own 
biases. The lack of chronology, flights of fancy or the quest for 
liberation are categories which could be applied to all the other 
works in some measure, and to all autobiographies eventually. 
The framework that the author starts with, the lacuna he sets out 
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to fill, is not consistently upheld and to a reviewer this implies 
both — indolent prose and an ethical failing. I kept asking myself 
how can the author take such wonderful and challenging writers 
and thinkers and make them appear so flat and uninteresting. 
For instance, what does it mean to just declare, rather whim- 
sically, with reference to Daya Pawar’s narrative technique of 
‘feigned forgetting’: ‘This trick — this ostensible moment of the 
rustic authenticity of the author captured through formal literary 
means — undermines his credibility, and, as I mentioned, I distrust 
and dislike this device’. . . . The author passes judgments often — 
especially in the case of Kamala Das (wonder why she needs to 
figure in this MS if she is found to be such a fake)... . 


Ouch! Needless to add, the referee did not favour publication. It 
seems that my ‘ethical failing’ is a ground for the suppression of my 
manuscript — is this an example of Nietzsche’s observation that everyday 
morality, presumed to be good, turns out in fact to reject difference and 
reinforce the status quo? Or, rather, do I show an unforgivable bias in 
absolving Hemingway of his insecurities and self-deceptions but of con- 
demning Das for hers? Perhaps I do. But there is an even more interest- 
ing twist to this story. For, another referee of the book manuscript has 
drawn my attention to later admissions on the part of Kamala Das to 
have indeed fictionalized several passages from her autobiography, and 
as she herself much later stated, to have outright lied. I was unaware of 
these admissions while reading her autobiography and while writing this 
chapter about it. Thus, in the end, it turns out that while I may surely be 
less moral than my insulted referee, at least I have the solace of being a 
more discerning reader. (See, for example, the Obituary of Das published 
in the Guardian: ‘Das later admitted that there was plenty of fiction in 
My Story. Perhaps “biomythography” would have been a fairer descrip- 
tion of the book’.). 

Das mentions having bought books of Laurence Hope as a gift for her 
lover (Das 2009, 152). She also states at one point early on, ‘My favourite 
author at that time was Oscar Wilde and my favourite poem the “Ballad 
of Reading Gaol”’, but it is not entirely clear whether it is Kamala who 
is revealing this or her future husband, as ‘he talked about homosexuality 
with frankness’ (Das 2009, 77). 

See Anklesaria, Havovi. 2000. “The Histrionics of Kamala Das”. The 
Hindu. Sunday, February 6. 
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THE SAMURAI 
Yukio Mishima’s Sun and Steel 


Sun and Steel: Art, Action and Ritual Death is an 
autobiographical memoir by one of Japan’s most cel- 
ebrated and controversial novelists, Yukio Mishima 
(1925-1970). The book (published in 1968) reflects 
upon Mishima’s experiences with bodybuilding and 
martial arts training, analyzing the effect these had on 
his literary work and vice versa. He was expected to 
be awarded the Nobel Prize in Literature in 1968, but 
pulled back from the competition in order to allow his 
fellow countryman Yasunari Kawabata to win. Much to 
the astonishment of Japan and the world, in 1970, he 
committed a ritual suicide by seppuku (according to the 
samurai tradition) after a symbolic coup attempt aiming 
at restoring the status of the Emperor. 


§ 


To my mind, Mishima’s Sun and Steel is the best work ever written 
about the relationship between the body and intellect. Or to be more 
modest, the best extant work that there is. Maybe, there was some- 
thing equally spectacular that arose sometime in the ancient Greek 
world or during Edo-era Japan, but somehow I doubt it. You may 
object: why am I so sure that it is the best work, how can I be so sure, 
have I read everything on the topic, consulted every book there is on 
the harmony of the physical and intellectual, the flesh and spirit? 

Well there is no question that I have tried my best! But don’t trust 
my account; just read Sun and Steel and you will doubtlessly corrobo- 
rate the veracity of my claim. 

And no, I am not trying to gloat about having read everything I 
could find on this theme. Quite the contrary, I have been able to do 
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this precisely because of the paucity of work seriously treating the 
topic. There is so very little, just as there seem to have been so very 
few lives of note who have devoted themselves to exploring it or liv- 
ing it through their own person - maybe Aristotle, maybe Leonardo 
da Vinci, maybe Lord Byron, perhaps Hemingway, perhaps Bruce 
Lee, but definitely, with no doubt and with the most startling insights, 
Yukio Mishima. Indeed, the last decade of Mishima’s short but eventful 
life was devoted to the tensions and tenuous possible unities between 
the body and spirit, right up to the moment of his death — his was of 
course a seppuku, or the ritual suicide in the Samurai tradition — which, 
he believed, was the pure moment of consummate unity of the two. 


Later, much later, thanks to the sun and the steel, I was to 
learn the language of the flesh, much as one might learn a 
foreign language. It was my second language, an aspect of my 
spiritual development. As a personal history, it will, I suspect, 
be unlike anything seen before, and as such exceedingly dif- 
ficult to follow. 

(Mishima 1971, 12) 


Notice that the cultivation of the flesh was an aspect of his ‘spiritual’ 
development, and not, as in most cases — especially but not exclusively 
those within the Abrahamic religious traditions — a seduction away 
from it. Body and mind are synergized in spirit. But Mishima was 
to learn this only later in his life, after already having pursued, and, 
as he mistakenly thought, perfected the life of the mind, the abstract 
creation of beautiful imaginary worlds through perfected art. He was 
already hailed as Japan’s finest writer. What he was eventually to dis- 
cover was that his first language — words, literary creation — did not 
plumb the depths of reality at all, but quite the contrary insulated him 
away from it. The life of the mind, illuminated by the light of the desk 
lamp after dusk, the life that forsakes the body, even holds it in con- 
tempt, is a life cocooned, with the fullness of spirit only dormant. This 
life risks never breaking out from the chrysalis and taking real flight, 
the wild, dangerous flight, beneath the warm light of the sun. It is the 
steel, both as dumb gym weights and as elegant samurai sword, that 
got Mishima into the sun, and it is the sun that fed him the energy to 
push his body and soul against the steel. 

I worship Yukio Mishima. I worship him not just for his genius, 
nor for his eloquence, nor for the elegance and nobility of his litera- 
ture, and how prolific he was, nor for his devotion to the arts, nor 
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for his exemplary achievements in pursuit of the life of the mind, but 
because — in the rarest and least typical and most daring manner — he 
equally pursued the cultivation of the flesh. He pushed his physical 
body to the same heights as his intellect soared, mastered swordsman- 
ship and the martial arts, because he, almost alone in the recorded 
history of high cultures, managed to synthesize brain and brawn, art 
and action, body and mind, even if — so perversely — he had to empty 
his guts with a short sword to satisfy himself that he had done so, and, 
finally, because he left a moving and mesmerizing testament, Sun and 
Steel, to how and why he did it all. And my god, this man did it ‘all’. 

There is, actually, a great paucity of men worth worshipping. 
Dr. Ambedkar, of course, and maybe Malcolm X. But if one were to 
limit the worship-worthy criteria by the need to have striven for, as 
the Samurai phrase runs, ‘the harmony of the pen and the sword’, the 
list of candidates would immediately narrow down to one or two. Or 
maybe just to one. 

Why have there been so few? 

Part of what makes Mishima’s autobiography so compelling 
is that he himself provides something of an answer, or rather a 
swift series of hints toward an answer in a staccato succession, 
to that very question. Aristotle, in his Nichomachean Ethics,' also 
attempted to provide some answers, but they fall far short of the 
intuitive flashes and immediately self-evident insights of Mishima’s 
manner of asking and addressing the question. One of its simplest 
formulations runs thus: 


Suppose I flay about me with my arms. As I do so, I lose a 
certain amount of intellectual blood. Suppose I allow myself, 
however briefly, to think before I strike. At that moment, my 
blow is doomed to failure. 

(Mishima 1971, 92) 


As we all know, intellectual and physical agency somehow run at 
cross-purposes in the self-same body and mind. Those people who 
lean toward one tend to be deficient in the other. And the further 
heights a person reaches on one side, it seems almost always to come 
at the heavy expense of the other. Just google ‘philosopher’ and ‘body- 
builder’ and see how many hits you get — and more tellingly, notice 
what sort of hits they are. The only fully adequate name that will 
appear, as you scroll through all the effluvia that the search engine 
discharges, is Yukio Mishima. 
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Mishima observed some of the contours of these contradictory ori- 
entations, which he often expresses as art versus action. Here, using 
the terms ‘action’ and ‘literature’ (since he is speaking of his own life, 
his own attempts at overcoming the dualism), he explains why it is 
that they are so fundamentally and organically at odds: 


Action — one might say — perishes with the blossom; litera- 
ture is an imperishable flower. And an imperishable flower, of 
course, is an artificial flower. Thus to combine action and art 
is to combine the flower that wilts and the flower that lasts 
forever, to blend within one individual the two most contra- 
dictory desires in humanity, and the respective dreams of those 
desires’ realization. 

(Mishima 1971, 50) 


Again, as we all know, there seems to be some natural resistance 
within us against the simultaneous pursuit of both physical culture 
and the life of the mind, against combining these two most (or seem- 
ingly) contradictory desires in human nature. The ancient Greek 
world valorized the very select few who could overcome that resis- 
tance and take their place among those whom Aristotle would call 
the megalopsychia, the ‘great of soul’. This great-souled man was he 
who excelled at every physical challenge, who could hurl the javelin 
far in sport and the spear accurately in war, whose muscles rippled in 
gymnastic exercise, and whose intelligence and learning dazzled dur- 
ing public speech and political debate. (Plato had earlier hinted at this 
type of man in the figure of the philosopher-king — an ideal, utopian 
suggestion!?) He unified the virtues of character and of intellect. This 
was a powerful combination of moral courage, confidence in the face 
of death, and intellectual courage, daring in the pursuit of truth. In his 
Ethics, Aristotle occasionally provides exemplary persons from Greek 
history to illustrate one or the other virtues that he is discussing. We 
are given reference to a wise man, a temperate one, a courageous one, 
and so on but there is never anyone named to illustrate the megalopsy- 
chia, no examples given. Was the idea just a concept with no reference, 
an empty set? 

The philosopher in Mishima offers some speculative thoughts that 
could help us to understand why that might have been the case:3 


One may well ask if it is possible for anyone to live this duality 
in practice. Fortunately, it is extremely rare for the duality to 
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assume its absolute form; it is the kind of ideal that, if realized, 
would be over in a moment. For the secret of this inwardly 
conflicting, ultimate duality is that, though it may make itself 
constantly foreseen in the form of a vague apprehension, it 
will never be put to the test until the moment of death. 
(Mishima 1971, 51) 


Thus, where a beautiful death is concerned, men are con- 
demned to inequalities and degrees of fortune commensu- 
rate with the inequalities and degrees of fortune bestowed on 
them by fate at their birth — though this inequality is obscured 
nowadays by the fact that modern man is almost devoid of 
the desire of the ancient Greeks to live ‘beautifully’ and die 
‘beautifully’. 

(Mishima 1971, 54) 


Mishima’s own life — the experiences he lived, and the experiences 
he would later consciously put himself through — was part of his art. 
His suicide was, in this respect, an aesthetic performance in addition 
to a political statement; it was the theatrical moment when the cur- 
tain is closed. And it had to be performed exactly right. Many critics 
have cynically pronounced his final gesture as a grand failure. One 
can say that politically it may have been a failure.4 But aesthetically, 
it was flawless. I say this in full knowledge of the fact that Mishima’s 
second in command, Morita,’ was unable to make a clean stroke to 
sever Mishima’s head from his neck, and hacked away at him like a 
sweaty lumberjack rather than the single slice of a skilled samurai. But 
chaos and prettiness are of no import in the truly noble; they neither 
corrupt nor vindicate it. Mishima’s own portrayal of seppuku in his 
story Patriotism (later made into a brilliant, hauntingly beautiful film, 
written, directed by, and starring Mishima‘) capture and confirm this 
completely: 


Was this seppuku? — he was thinking. It was a sensation of 
utter chaos, as if the sky had fallen on his head and the world 
was reeling drunkenly. His will power and courage, which 
had seemed so robust before he made the incision, had now 
dwindled. ... 

By the time the lieutenant had at last drawn the sword 
across to the right side of his stomach, the blade was already 
cutting shallow and had revealed its naked tip, slippery with 
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blood and grease. But, suddenly stricken by a fit of vomit- 
ing, the lieutenant cried out hoarsely. The vomiting made 
the fierce pain fiercer still, and the stomach, which had thus 
far remained firm and compact, now abruptly heaved, open- 
ing wide its wound, and the entrails burst through, as if the 
wound too were vomiting. Seemingly ignorant of their mas- 
ter’s suffering, the entrails gave an impression of robust health 
and almost disagreeable vitality as they slipped smoothly out 
and spilled over into the crotch. 

(Mishima 1960, n.p.) 


The patriot in the story, the lieutenant, does not have a second to 
lop off his head. Instead, something utterly mundane does the trick: 
‘the back of his head struck with a sharp crack against the alcove pil- 
lar’. Despite the chaos, the loss of will power and courage, the vomit- 
ing and retching, moaning with pain, Mishima writes nevertheless: 
‘It would be difficult to imagine a more heroic sight than that of the 
lieutenant at this moment’. 

Despite all the cynics and critics, the numberless champions of 
the status quo, I think the same is true about Mishima himself. Not 
because of the nobility or the heroism of suicide as such. Mishima did 
not subscribe to this idea generically. Indeed, he was alarmed, disap- 
pointed, even scandalized to learn that Hemingway had blown his 
brains out with a shotgun. Mishima summoned the well-known film 
critic Donald Richie, an American who had lived in Japan for many 
years, to seek out information, he wanted all the details. Why would 
Hemingway, a man who in many ways was so much like himself, 
deploy such an inelegant way of ending his life? Richie probably nar- 
rated Hem’s love of big game hunting, the quintessential Americanness 
of the shotgun, as well as the basic pragmatics of it all — the shot from 
a shotgun, unadorned, simple, like the true sentence Hemingway had 
always sought. 

But let’s return to Mishima’s life before his death. Too many people 
focus on the latter when there is so much to learn from the former. 
Mishima’s own life, as I mentioned, was part of his art. In contrast to 
the existentialist or Heideggerian account of finding oneself thrown 
into the world, of a ‘fallen-ness’ that leads one to idle talk and pas- 
sivity, Mishima was committed to creating oneself, to crafting, forg- 
ing, hammering away, tempering, pushing himself both physically and 
intellectually toward his ideal. If you behave the way you want to be, 
you will become it. You become who you are by practicing it. And 
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eventually, though it takes years, you will turn into who you want to 
be. (You may recall in this respect the subtitle of Nietzsche’s autobiog- 
raphy: Ecce Homo, How To Become What One Is.) 

So, who did Mishima want to be? In Sun and Steel, he tells us, as we 
have already explored, that what he sought was intelligence matched 
by pure physical existence, like a Greek statue. And for this he needed 
the sun, needed to step out from his dark cave-like study. 

Inverting and subverting the Platonic image of the cave, which sub- 
jects those with faith in the physical to bondage, and likens those who 
eschew the flesh in pursuit of pure intellectual intuition to living the life 
in the sun, Mishima reaffirms the truth and immediacy of muscle, and 
speaks — ironically, it strikes us, who are so accustomed to the ideol- 
ogy of the opposite sentiment — of the utter vanity and narcissism of 
those who forsake the flesh, who scorn it in alleged favour of the mind. 
Mishima writes that he had always found physical neglect such as: 


a bulging belly (sign of spiritual sloth) . . . excessively ugly. . . . 
To me, these could only seem acts of shameless indecency, as 
though the owner were exposing his spiritual pudenda on the 
outside of his body. They represented one type of narcissism 
that I could never forgive. 

(Mishima 1971, 17) 


However, in another way that is in full agreement with Plato’s cave 
parable, Mishima rails against the imagination. It is by seeking refuge 
in the imagination that the intellectuals, the champions of mind over 
body, manage to hide themselves away from the thickness of reality. 
Mishima uses the metaphor of curling oneself up like a pangolin. He 
explains this use and abuse of the imagination with an almost Hege- 
lian sophistication: 


How many lazy men’s truths have been admitted in the name 
of the imagination! How often has the term imagination been 
used to prettify the unhealthy tendency of the soul to soar 
off in a boundless quest after truth, leaving the body where 
it always was! How often have men escaped from the pains 
of their own bodies with the aid of that sentimental aspect of 
the imagination that feels the ills of others’ flesh as its own! 
And how often has the imagination unquestioningly exalted 
spiritual sufferings whose relative value was in fact excessively 
difficult to gauge. And when this type of arrogance of the 
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imagination links together the artist’s act of expression and 
its accomplices, there comes into existence a kind of fictional 
‘thing’ — the work of art — and it is this interference from a 
large number of such ‘things’ that has steadily perverted and 
altered reality. As a result, men end up by coming into contact 
only with shadows and lose the courage to make themselves 
at home with the tribulations of their own flesh. 

(Mishima 1971, 36) 


The intellectual’s discomfort with his body is sublimated through 
imagination into art, a testament not to reality but to its shadow. The 
experiences of living reality through the body, of cultivating that body 
and hearkening to the loquacity of the flesh, are in direct contradic- 
tion. The life of the mind cannot represent the life of the flesh except 
through its own (inapplicable) categories of understanding. This is not 
simply a case of the occasional experience of the ineffable. More gen- 
erally, chronically, words endanger the purity of physical experience. It 
is far preferable to set about doing deeds than describing them. Or, as 
Mishima eloquently captures it: ‘It is a rather risky matter to discuss a 
happiness that has no need of words’ (Mishima 1971, 59). 

Thus we find ourselves with something of a strong series of hints 
as to why there have been so few persons of note in history who have 
managed to unify the body and mind — everything in our nature resists 
it, and those who managed to overcome that resistance, to overcome 
themselves (remember Nietzschean self-overcoming), have little moti- 
vation to sully that happiness with words. Therefore, the paucity of 
writing and the uniqueness of Yukio Mishima. 

I want to close with a long citation from Mishima’s epilogue to Sun 
and Steel. After all, you may be assured that he says everything more 
perfectly than I ever could: 


The flesh and the spirit, the sensual and the intellectual, the 
outside and the inside, will remove themselves a pace from 
the earth, and high up, higher even than where the snake-ring 
of white clouds encircling the earth is joined, they too will be 
joined. I am one who has always been interested only in the 
edges of the body and the spirit, the outlying regions of the 
body and the outlying regions of the spirit. The depths hold 
no interest for me; I leave them to others, for they are shallow, 
commonplace. What is there, then, at the outermost edge? 
Nothing, perhaps, save a few ribbons, dangling down into 
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the void. On earth, man is weighed down by gravity, his body 
encased in heavy muscles; he sweats; he runs; he strikes; even, 
with difficulty, he leaps. At times, nevertheless, I have unmis- 
takably seen, amidst the darkness of fatigue, the first tinges 
of color that herald what I have called the dawn of the flesh. 
On earth, man wears himself out in intellectual adventures, 
as though seeking to take wing and fly to infinity. Motionless 
before his desk, he edges his way closer, ever closer, to the bor- 
ders of the spirit, in constant mortal danger of plunging into 
the void. At such times - though very rarely — the spirit, too, has 
its glimpses of the dawn light. But body and spirit had never 
blended. They had never come to resemble each other. Never 
had I discovered in physical action anything resembling the 
chilling, terrifying satisfaction afforded by intellectual adven- 
ture. Nor had I ever experienced in intellectual adventure the 
selfless heat, the hot darkness of physical action. Somewhere, 
the two must be connected. Where, though? 

(Mishima 1971, 92) 


Notes 


The Nicomachean Ethics is one of the most significant philosophical 
works by Plato’s student, the great philosopher Aristotle. It is a study of 
ethical excellence and the ends of human life. 

See Rathore, Aakash Singh. 2018. Plato’s Labyrinth: Sophistries, Lies and 
Conspiracies in Socratic Dialogues. Abingdon, UK: Routledge. 

Mishima does not discuss Aristotle. I am suggesting that what we learn 
from Mishima might be relevant to independently interpreting Aristotle’s 
Ethics. I plan to pursue this hypothesis in a forthcoming book on Aris- 
totle’s ethics, tentatively entitled Excellence for Everybody: A Study of 
Aristotle’s Ethics. 

On the other hand, Colonel Oe from the Japanese Army, who had wit- 
nessed Mishima’s attempted coup and his seppuku, suggested that the 
long-term effects of Mishima’s actions would ultimately be proved to be 
regenerative: ‘What Mishima did might be seen as a bizarre act in peace- 
time, but it came from his belief that people’s moral and spiritual values 
were drifting in the wrong direction. He wanted to stop this. A hundred or 
two hundred years from now, there may be people who will look back on 
his act as a purifying force’. 

In 1967, Masakatsu Morita, a Japanese political activist, had written to 
Mishima expressing his wish to die for him. Among four of Mishima’s 
inner circle followers, Mishima had decided that only he and Morita were 
to commit this act as a way of direct political action. 

Branching out from his central art into avant-garde film-making is one of 
the few things that Mishima may be said to have in common with Andy 
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Warhol, the subject of study in the next chapter. The other, of course, is 
their homosexuality. 
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Andy Warhol’s The Philosophy 
of Andy Warhol 


Andy Warhol (1928-1987) was the leading artist of 
the 1960s Pop Art movement. He experimented with 
numerous art forms, including performance art, cinema, 
video installations, and even writing, as with the two 
autobiographical books The Philosophy of Andy War- 
hol and POPism: The Warhol Sixties. Considered con- 
troversial in his lifetime for blurring the lines between 
fine art and pop-commercial culture, Warhol is now uni- 
versally recognized as one of the most important artists 
of the 20th century, and perhaps as the quintessentially 
American artist. 


§ 


In The Painted Word,' Tom Wolfe’s brilliant exposé of the insecurity, 
egoism, avarice, and hypocrisy of the pioneers of American Modern 
Art, Andy Warhol is chosen by Wolfe as the archetype for the greedy 
upstart artist. Wolfe quotes with undisguised disdain and disgust a 
classified advertisement that in 1966 Warhol had printed in the Village 
Voice to the effect that he would endorse ‘anything’ for money. For 
numerous intellectuals familiar with or interested in art or especially 
aesthetics, Wolfe’s characterization was and manages to still remain, 
more or less, the regnant take on Warhol. Andy Warhol, it is often 
pronounced, was a phony. 

Warhol’s autobiographical book from 1975, The Philosophy of 
Andy Warhol, at first does very little to force one to change his or 
her opinion on this: it begins, in lieu of an introduction, with a tran- 
script of a phone call between Warhol (who is called ‘A’) and another 
unnamed person (who is called ‘B’), redacted by Warhol, who inserts 
his thoughts regarding the conversation into the text to create a 
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Figure 10.1 Andy Warhol in London in 1975 
Source: Photograph from RDA/Getty Images. All rights reserved. 


narrative. This banal, at times even pathetic, 11-page introductory 
conversation is entitled ‘B and I: How Andy Puts His Warhol On’. 
It is ostensibly meant to inform the reader of Warhol’s famous can- 
dour, his ability to speak critically of himself openly, and of some of 
his essential characteristics, such as the fact that he cannot bear to 
be alone (Warhol 1975, 5). Instead what it ends up conveying, espe- 
cially to anyone even mildly suspicious of Warhol on account of the 
presentations such as Wolfe’s, is that Warhol is superficial, shallow, 
and self-obsessed. 

He is also full of contradictions. For example, though one of the 
first lines of the book is Warhol stating that he cannot be alone, he tells 
us in the first chapter — entitled ‘Love (Puberty)’ — that he is essentially 
a loner (Warhol 1975, 23). He informs us that he did not have any 
psychological problems of his own (Warhol 1975, 23), after already 
having narrated that he ‘had had three nervous breakdowns’ when 
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he was a child (Warhol 1975, 21), and also describing in detail how 
pathologically jealous he was: 


I get jealousy attacks all the time. . . . I may be one of the most 
jealous people in the world. . . . Basically, I go crazy when I 
can’t have first choice on absolutely everything. ... As a mat- 
ter of fact, Pm always trying to buy things and people just 
because I’m so jealous somebody else might buy them. 
(Warhol 1975, 49-50) 


No psychological problems indeed. 

The Philosophy of Andy Warhol, therefore, presents readers, who 
go into it critically, with a portrait of the artist as a shallow, egotistical, 
superficial, self-contradictory man. Tom Wolfe is vindicated — Warhol 
is a phony. But wait. Warhol is a phony ‘what’? 

In a later chapter, entitled ‘Fame’, Warhol confesses something that 
actually begins to force critical readers to reconsider the grounds of 
their negative attitude against him: 


People used to say that I tried to ‘put on’ the media when I 
would give one autobiography to one newspaper and another 
autobiography to another newspaper. I used to like to give 
different information to different magazines. 

(Warhol 1975, 79) 


This is intriguing. Is that what Warhol is doing here, too? Is he 
providing just one among several possible autobiographies of himself? 
Indeed, Warhol published other books, other autobiographies, such as 
POPism: The Warhol Sixties, which I will discuss below, and perhaps 
he enjoyed portraying a different Warhol in each of them. 

And keeping this in mind, we must ask ourselves, what obligation 
does Warhol actually have to us, to his readers, not to dissemble, to 
fool around, to exaggerate or underplay, to seduce or mislead — aren’t 
these partly the essence of his art? While we are engaged in demanding 
of him, ‘Will the real Andy Warhol please stand up?’ Warhol, for his 
part, is sitting back and retorting, ‘First prove to me why I should’. 

And I think he’s got quite a serious point. 

In the first place, it is probably wise to bear in mind that in his early 
years as a commercial illustrator (and a window dresser), long before 
he became an artist, Warhol had pioneered the design for a product 
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line that came to be known as the ‘genuine fake’ — an authentic ‘some- 
thing’ that nevertheless poses as ‘something’ else! 

Besides, there is much more. Although admittedly I started off 
in Wolfe’s camp, and the first 50 pages of The Philosophy of Andy 
Warhol only serve to entrench a negative bias, eventually, in middle 
chapters such as ‘Fame’, or ‘Work’, and ‘Time’, considerations such 
as those previously mentioned began to eat away the ground of my 
critical stance. The reader begins to wonder, ‘what right do I have to 
demand anything more from Warhol than his art?’ 

But we have to be careful here. After all, in an earlier chapter I con- 
demned Kamala Das for dissembling in her autobiography, for trying 
to fool us, or trying to make a fool of us. Interestingly, I had reverse 
experiences as a reader with Das and with Warhol. For with Das, I 
went in sympathetic, already an admirer of her poetry and wanting to 
admire her life. Her deceptions shook me out of that admiration and 
alienated me from her writing instead. With Warhol, I went in scepti- 
cal about his art, and believing I would find in his autobiographi- 
cal writing the fake that Wolfe had conjured. Instead, in the process 
of reading his texts, I began to sympathize with Warhol, and indeed 
admire him as a ‘genuine fake’. 

But this is not to say that Warhol is not a phony. Perhaps he is, just 
like I evaluated Kamala Das. However, it must first be made clear by 
the accuser what he (or she) is a phony of, that what it is exactly that 
the critics claim he is faking. It is true that The Philosophy of Andy 
Warhol is not a great book. It lacks a ‘cohesive structure’, if I can bor- 
row from the pseudo film-and-culture critic standing in line at the cin- 
ema behind Woody Allen’s character in Annie Hall. The later chapters 
(‘Success’, for example, and ‘Art’, ‘Titles’, and ‘Underwear Power’) 
simply become short stories, which are entertaining and contain excel- 
lent dialogue, but have scarce connection to the first ten chapters. Fur- 
ther, the chapter entitled ‘Tingle’ is a pointless waste of time. 

Furthermore, in other chapters, like ‘Atmosphere’, Warhol speaks 
of art and his preferences regarding space in a room and similar mat- 
ters, and it is nearly impossible to believe that he really means one 
single word of it sincerely. 

The book is bad. But, on the other hand, Warhol never pretended 
to be a great writer. On the contrary, he admits that he wanted to 
write books only because many people whom he knew were writing 
books (jealousy) and of course he wanted to make money (greed). 
Is it better to be a sincere or genuine fake (Warhol) than to fake 
sincerity (Das)? 
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In short, The Philosophy of Andy Warhol may be a bad book by a 
jealous, greedy, dissembling, upstart artist. But through this bad book, 
my own opinion of this artist was slowly transformed from one of 
mild contempt into fascination and then ultimately of both awe and 
respect. Perhaps Tom Wolfe is right, and Andy Warhol is a phony. 
Nevertheless, I must confess that Warhol won me over. Due to this 
book, I will now always be forced to query, upon hearing Wolfe’s oft- 
repeated accusation, Warhol is a phony what? 

Well, he did have phony hair. Dozens upon dozens of those wigs, 
ranging in colour from snow white to metallic silver to various 
shades of bright and yellowy blondes. He had an obsession with 
his looks, so many people say, and he gets into a fair bit of this in 
one of the better chapters, entitled ‘Beauty’. We hear already at the 
initial stage of the book about his early nose job, a vanity shav- 
ing that changed nothing in the end. He also narrates the full list 
of his bodily defects — his pimples, his skin blemishes and his loss 
of skin pigment during his childhood, and so on. Any biography 
about Warhol will speak of how important his looks were to him, 
his image, his persona as identifiable through his (fake) hair and 
vacuous stare. But according to his account, he seems to think very 
little of body image, mere beauty, and other ‘degenerate’ fixations 
on the ‘outward’ — he even mentions, in this wise, the worshipping 
of the Golden Calf in the Bible, and the Greek worship of the human 
body (Warhol 1975, 70). 

At the same time, while pontificating in many directions about beauty 
and beauties, he also lays out some magisterial pronouncements: 


The most beautiful thing in Tokyo is McDonald’s. 
The most beautiful thing in Stockholm is McDonald’s. 
The most beautiful thing in Florence is McDonald’s. 
Peking and Moscow don’t have anything beautiful yet. 
America is really The Beautiful. But it would be more beautiful if 
everybody had enough money to live. 
(Warhol 1975, 71) 


So it is difficult to discern whether Warhol is making sense, making 
fun, or just making art. 

He does seem to speak quite earnestly of his own body at one point, 
though, and that is when he narrates the events surrounding when he 
was shot and nearly killed while working at his studio, ‘the Factory’. 
Warhol describes this in candid and crisp detail, not in The Philosophy 
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of Andy Warhol, but in another of his autobiographies: POPism: The 
Warhol Sixties. Towards the very end of POPism, Warhol recalls: 


On July 28 [1968] I went home from the hospital. My whole 
middle was taped. I looked down at my body and I was afraid 
of it — I was scared to take a shower, especially, because then 
I would have to take away the bandages, and the scars were 
all so fresh; they were sort of pretty, though, purplish red and 


brown. 
(Warhol 2006, 355) 


In fact, there seems to be a bit more sincerity in POPism than in The 
Philosophy of Andy Warhol. Perhaps being shot, killed, and brought 
back to life by the emergency room team had something to do with that. 

I usually wish I were younger. For most people that is the natural 
inclination. Reading POPism: The Warhol Sixties, however, made me 
long to be older; to have been born, like Warhol himself, in the late 
’20s so that I could have been thriving during Warhol’s 60s. 

Martin Scorsese called POPism, ‘a vivid recreation of a great time 
to live and a great time to die’ (jacket cover). Calling the era a great 
time to die is rather disingenuous, especially in the light of Warhol’s 
near assassination. But a great time to live — of that I am truly con- 
vinced. Take just the insignificant example of Warhol’s description of 
a young man named Taylor: 


When Taylor left his stockbroker job in Detroit, he had just 
fifty dollars in his pocket. ‘Kerouac’s On the Road put me on 
the road’, he said, ‘and Allen’s Howl had a big effect on me’. 

(Warhol 2006, 49) 


What a time, when a book or a poem could alter and shape a young 
man’s destiny! 

The book is divided into eras as its sections instead of chapters: 
first is 1960-1963; then 1964, 1965, 1966, and 1967 are each treated 
separately; and then the last (or sixth) section is 1968-1969; there 
is also a two-page Postscript discussing a handful of events (deaths, 
actually) from post-1969. This temporal treatment serves to bring the 
reader into the times described, and makes for a much better read than 
his other autobiography, The Philosophy of Andy Warhol, which has 
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those thematic chapters I had mentioned, like Love, or Beauty, that 
force Warhol into the uncomfortable position of having to attempt to 
convey profound or even coherent thoughts. That is simply not his 
forte. POPism is such a great book because it tries to convey deeds 
rather than thoughts. 

This contrast comes out starkly when looking at the photo plates 
provided in the book: when we see photos of Warhol at work at the 
Factory, we cannot help but to feel reverence for him, or in other 
words to take him very seriously. On the other hand, when reading 
the fruits of his musings, it is scarcely possible to take him seriously 
at all. 

And perhaps this contrast jibes perfectly well with what Pop- 
ism is. Actually, it is difficult to try to garner the definitive rea- 
son for why the book is called POPism, rather than, say, Warhol’s 
Dolce Vita, or simply The Warhol Sixties. However, there are four 
or five remarks about the nature of Popism strewn throughout the 
book. For example, Warhol says once that ‘the Pop idea ... was 
that anybody could do anything’ (Warhol 2006, 169), whereas he 
also makes the sardonic remark that Pop refers to ‘just the surface 
things’ (Warhol 2006, 235). In line with the latter comment, Warhol 
also characterizes Pop as ‘doing the easiest thing’ (Warhol 2006, 
249), but more consonant with the former, at one place he hits on a 
truly brilliant insight when he comes to realize the equation between 
Popism and the USA: ‘Pop America was America, completely’ (War- 
hol 2006, 277). 

This equation of Popism and the USA may itself seem to touch upon 
‘just the surface things’, but I would argue that — something like Henry 
James’ caricature of decadent Europe in contrast to the wholesome 
America? — though naive, it nevertheless captures something funda- 
mentally true. In The Philosophy of Andy Warhol, Warhol states that 
one thing that always looks beautiful to him is the ‘U.S. Customs 
on the way back home’ (Warhol 1975, 72). If the equation between 
Popism — with its Campbell’s soup cans, Marilyns, and Elvises - and 
America is debatable, it is well beyond doubt that the father of Popism 
is fundamentally and absolutely American. 

Not only contemporary America but all of the globalized parts of 
the planet have been so deeply penetrated by Popism (whatever it is) 
that it is no exaggeration to claim that we live in a world partly but 
significantly created by Warhol — albeit, ironically perhaps, a world 
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essentially different from Warhol’s ’60s. We may believe that we 
now understand more fully the inner significance, and consequently 
the limitations, of Warhol’s Pop art, but that does not mean that we 
have not been deeply imbued by it. To take one significant example, 
it seems highly doubtful that the genre of the graphic novel (which we 
will discuss in the next two chapters) could ever have seen the light of 
day without the pioneering Pop art of Andy Warhol. 

At the same time, it is also important to note, in fact, that War- 
hol was himself fully aware of the limitations of his movement. He 
recounts the following diatribe of one of his friends while walking 
through a museum: 


The days of true art are over and I’m afraid they have been 


for quite some time. . . . There is no art anymore; there’s just 
bad graphic design. . . . All modern art is, is graphics and slabs 
being overanalyzed by a bunch of morons. ... You go into a 


gallery today and you look at some drippings and you ask. ... 

‘What is this? Is it a candle? Is it a post?’ and instead, they tell 

you. ... ‘It’s a Pollock’. They tell you the artist’s name! 
(Warhol 2006, 274-275) 


POPism, indeed, itself functions in some way as a museum: it pres- 
ents to us externally what is in fact somehow internal to us. And it 
does so without pretence. This work is undeniably more honest and 
transparent than Warhol’s earlier autobiography, The Philosophy of 
Andy Warhol, wherein he attempted to conceal just as much as he 
tried to reveal. Perhaps the five years that separated the two works 
provided Warhol just the time he needed to mature. 

Or maybe - yes this is more certainly what it is — getting shot makes 
you reflect deeper and recalibrate. Makes you embody more truly 
whatever it means to be a ‘genuine fake’. 

Or maybe getting shot makes you recalibrate what it means to you 
to be a ‘genuine fake’. 


Notes 


1 ThePainted Word is a book of art criticism by an American author and 
journalist Tom Wolfe. Before its publication, it was excerpted in Harper’s 
Magazine and was later released as a book in 1975S. It provides an analysis 
of Modern Art and its scope from the early days of Abstract Expression- 
ism to Pop, Conceptual, Minimal, and Op. Although it was critiqued 
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heavily from within art circles for targeting well-known members of the 
art world, the book was well received otherwise. 

2 Henry James, an American-born writer raised largely in Europe, often 
treated of the theme of the American versus the European character and 
psyche. The former were more innocent, less hierarchical, the latter more 
sophisticated, but also baroque. 
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THE MOUSE 
Art Spiegelman’s MAUS 


MAUS is a graphic novel by Jewish-American cartoon- 
ist Art Spiegelman (born Feb. 15, 1948). The work 
appeared serially from 1980 to 1991, swiftly moving 
from avant-garde underground to a mainstream, com- 
mercial success. In 1992, it became the first graphic 
novel to win the prestigious Pulitzer Prize. MAUS docu- 
ments Art Spiegelman interviewing his father, Vladek, 
about his experiences as a Holocaust survivor. In this 
respect, it is both autobiographical and biographical. 


§ 


This one is staring at us in the face. The author/artist Art Spiegelman 
represents himself as a mouse; most of the time, as having a mouse- 
head on a human body, and later, for a brief period, as a head-to-toe 
human wearing a mouse mask. 

All the Jews are mice — occasionally we are also treated to a tail. 
The Nazis are cats. Indeed, I think all the Germans who appear in the 
book, whether Nazis or not, are portrayed as cats. (A German Jew in 
the concentration camp switches from being represented as a mouse 
to a cat — the representations are unstable.) The Polish are pigs. The 
Americans are dogs. The French, obviously, are frogs — actually, the 
sole French woman is Francoise, Spiegelman’s wife. The idea that Art 
Spiegelman has is that she might begin in a frog mask that is then 
replaced by that of a mouse, to represent her new identity as a convert 
to Judaism after becoming Spiegelman’s wife. There are several other 
switches. At times, there is a mask over a mask, as when a Jew is mas- 
querading as a non-Jewish German. 

Although this representation of ethnicities or nationalities or reli- 
gions by different animals is and has always been one of the most 
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interrogated aspects of MAUS, I frankly think it is unimportant. It is a 
device. It is a device that has become an academic — and wider media — 
obsession. I will pay it little attention. 

It stares at us in the face precisely because we are talking about pic- 
tures, about comics or cartoons or graphic representation. MAUS is 
an autobiography in the genre — which it itself helped to define — of the 
graphic novel. As I understand, the term ‘graphic novel’ was forwarded 
in order to make the genre sound more dignified than a ‘comic book’. 
Of course, in addition to the debate and, as some see it, scandal, about 
representing people as animals along racial (or as some argue, racist) 
lines, is the other debate, or scandal, about representing genocide in 
a comic book. I do not really think this is an important debate either, 
unless there are cases where actual survivors took offence to this kind 
of representation. I have not noticed the latter, with all the clamour 
instead coming from others, non-survivors, who feel surrogate insult. 

Such scandals are, after all, the very sort of concern that clings 
to every moment of birth of new genres, new media, and new art 
forms, going all the way back to the book (or scroll) itself - remember 
Plato’s Phaedrus and Socrates’ critique of the written text? Socrates 
audaciously suggested that the written word would ruin their readers’ 
memories, and produce defective minds (see Phaedrus 274b-277a); 
today we argue just the same about those who do not learn to read. 
Historically, we saw the usual reaction against scrolls, then against 
books, then against printed books rather than scribed ones (there was 
a huge conservative outcry against the Gutenberg press), and now with 
digital or e-books (oh, the sacrilege, that kids today read on tablets 
instead of chopped-down trees!); historically, again, we saw it with 
radio, then against film, then against the talkie, then against colour 
cinema (ah, the vulgarity!); again, we saw it with diverse media for 
sculpture, and so on and so forth. However, none of these moments 
address in any profound way the inherent value or qualities of the 
new medium or art form. Instead, they reflect that deep-seated social 
and cultural conservatism that keeps time temporized, drags on spirit, 
keeping developments slow and evolution paced. It is not a bad thing; 
quite the contrary, it may be the very condition that makes the emer- 
gence of actual newness, of art, possible. 

So what we have with MAUS is graphic representation of the body 
as beast(s), depicting and narrating a tale of a man’s attempt to cope 
with surviving a survivor. Do the animal representations reinforce ste- 
reotypes, or even exude their own racist prejudice (Poles as pigs, for 
example)? Maybe. There is certainly a vast literature on the book that 
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makes this claim. Does MAUS trivialize or erode the dignity of those 
who suffered or perished in the events narrated because the medium of 
expression that Spiegelman chose is a comic? Maybe. There is a vast 
literature on the book that makes this claim too. But, again, I don’t 
think these issues are touching at the heart of this work. MAUS really 
is art. It captures in very new ways some very old problems about the 
human condition. 

This is autobiography. But one of the many lines it transgresses is 
that of fact versus fiction. In a way similar — but then again, com- 
pletely dissimilar, to Hemingway’s A Moveable Feast - MAUS forces 
us to consider how fictive form can serve as the vehicle for truth con- 
tent. I think this is nicely captured by one of the dozens of stupid 
study-questions given to American students, the majority of whom, 
at some time during their education, are forced to read MAUS: ‘Is 
this book fiction? If not, explain how mice can talk in the real world’. 
(This gem is taken from the UC Santa Barbara History Department 
Maus Resources page). I especially like the way the question attempts 
to humiliate the student who prefers to see the book as non-fiction. 

But this is an autobiography. In the large, half-page frame appearing 
on the first page of Chapter Two (‘Auschwitz: Time Flies’) of MAUS 
volume II,! we find the author-artist Art Spiegelman at his work sta- 
tion atop a grotesque heap of corpses (human-mice, of course). This 
page has five frames in all. The first four are the standard size, tak- 
ing up the top half of the page. The fifth is the half-page one littered 
with bodies, corpses (Figure 11.1). What the author-artist has realized 
and represented here has escaped an entire generation of philosophers, 
specifically those philosophers who work and write about global pov- 
erty and global justice. 

Let me explain. Consider it in this way. It is a reasonable conclu- 
sion to draw from the widely held academic debates on global jus- 
tice and the fora wherein they take place that political philosophers 
profit from the phenomena which urge them into these debates on 
global justice — famine, poverty, and the global poor’s inequitable 
access to water, shelter, livelihood — in terms of career advancement, 
travel opportunities, and so on, whereas it is not at all clear if the 
global poor profit in any determinable way from these academic 
debates and publications. That is, academic or scholarly attention 
on the global poor more transparently benefits academics than it 
does the chronic global poor. We might even put it crudely by stat- 
ing that these philosophers profit off the chronic global poor for the 
injustices they suffer. 
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Figure 11.1 ‘Auschwitz: Time Flies’, MAUS, Volume II, by Art Spiegelman 


Source: Graphic Novel Excerpt from The Complete Maus: A Survivor’s Tale by Art 
Spiegelman, Maus, Volume I copyright © 1973, 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984, 1985, 
1986 by Art Spiegelman; Maus, Volume II copyright © 1986, 1989, 1990, 1991 by Art 
Spiegelman. Used by permission of Pantheon Books, an imprint of the Knopf Doubleday 
Publishing Group, a division of Penguin Random House LLC. All rights reserved. 
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While many of the world’s most important philosophers have never 
even mentioned this dubious underbelly of their own work, MAUS - 
this mere cartoon — manages to capture it all so poignantly in a sin- 
gle page, practically in a single frame. The large fifth frame simply 
reveals what has been there but hidden in all of the previous four 
frames, all those corpses upon which Art’s work station rests. In the 
fourth frame, Art recounts to us, his mouse face looking directly at the 
reader-onlooker: ‘In September 1986, after 8 years of work, the first 
part of MAUS was published. It was a critical and commercial suc- 
cess’ (Spiegelman 2003, 201). The text of the fifth frame continues to 
elaborate on the meaning of this ‘success’. At the same time, visually, 
the enlargement of the frame, revealing that massive pile of corpses, 
itself elaborates on another ‘meaning’ of this success: 


At least fifteen foreign editions are coming out. I’ve gotten 4 
serious offers to turn my book into a TV special or movie. (I 
don’t wanna.) In May 1968 my mother killed herself. (She left 
no note.) Lately I’ve been feeling depressed. 

(Spiegelman 2003, 201) 


And if this is not already cynical enough, from off the frame’s lower 
right corner, we see-hear the announcement of one of those TV or film 
producers: ‘Alright Mr. Spiegelman. . . . We’re ready to shoot!’ (Spie- 
gelman 2003, 201). 

As significant as the body, the face, the corpses, are to this book, 
there is no explicit mention of the body at all until as late as the third 
chapter (‘Prisoner of War’) of MAUS I (My Father Bleeds History). 
It comes up for specific attention while Art’s father, Vladek (the Aus- 
chwitz survivor whose story Art Spiegelman is recounting), is describ- 
ing how his own father mutilated himself — pulled out 14 of his own 
teeth, starved himself to be and appear sickly — in order to avoid being 
conscripted into the Russian army. 

But from that point on, we understand how important each and 
every aspect of the body really is. For example, a few pages after hear- 
ing-seeing Vladek starved by his own father in order to keep him out 
of the Polish army, we learn from Vladek that he — like Art himself — 
always had ‘delicate hands’, indicative of his higher class standing and 
work as a business man rather than labourer (recall that this same 
remark is made by Daya Pawar in Baluta). But the delicacy was not 
to last. Vladek was sent to various labour camps and made to live and 
work in miserable, unsanitary, and freezing conditions. To survive the 
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harsh winter, Vladek bathed each morning in the even more frigid 
river, knowing it would help him to ‘keep warm all day by compari- 
son’ (Spiegelman 2003, 55). And indeed, as he comments about the 
others who would not bring themselves to this austerity: ‘Many others 
got frostbite wounds. In the wounds was pus, and in the pus was lice’ 
(Spiegelman 2003, 55). The body, it turns out, is one of the main fac- 
tors upon which hinges the possibility of survival. 

It is in this light that exercise is mentioned. Vladek states, ‘Every 
day I bathed and did gymnastics to keep strong. ... And every day we 
prayed’ (Spiegelman 2003, 56). The frame shows Vladek and other 
prisoners wrapped, head covered, reciting Hebrew prayers. The body 
...and the spirit. 

And the next frame? The mind. ‘Often we played chess to keep 
our minds busy and make the time go’ (Spiegelman 2003, 56). Body, 
mind, and spirit — these are all separate (though of course related) 
elements of the person, and as strange as it sounds, each of them, 
in some respects, individually must survive. Art’s father, Vladek, the 
survivor, attempts to explain all of these things to Art, who can 
scarcely understand. Art does not know the want, the hunger, the 
fear, the brutality. But this very lack of experience produces, for Art, 
an enormous source of pain. For, Art cannot relate to his father, 
cannot fathom him, and consequently, can scarcely understand his 
actions or motivations, the undeniable peculiarity of his behaviour. 
Vladek Spiegelman ‘bleeds history’; Art Spiegelman has to live with 
and in the mess. 

We know from survivors that many leave the death camps only 
with their bodies, not with their spirits. Many who were God-fearing 
would leave Auschwitz as atheists. (Who can blame them?) So many 
others went mad. Art’s mother committed suicide. (More blood shed 
by the parents’ history that weighs upon Art.) We know the numerous 
other cases of survivors, such as Primo Levi? (another suicide), and of 
course Elie Wiesel, discussed in an earlier chapter. In that chapter, you 
will recall that we considered more closely the status of the body in 
relation to being a survivor. What is stated starkly and without orna- 
ment in Night by Wiesel is graphically, visually confirmed by Art’s 
depictions of Vladek’s story of survival. 

Both Wiesel and Spiegelman hint that the concept survival is mul- 
tifaceted. Art Spiegelman is explicit, suggesting outright that ‘in some 
ways he [Vladek Spiegelman] didn’t survive’ (90). One of the most 
poignant aspects of Art’s story is that in some ways he, too, the son 
who had nothing to do with the holocaust, who was historically and 
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geographically and culturally so distant from the grip of its brutality, 
also in some ways didn’t even himself fully survive it. His father was 
reduced to a number. His mother, unable to cope with the unfathom- 
able burden of survival, turned to suicide. The son, in his own effort 
to survive these survivors, had to transform himself first into a mouse, 
to even begin to reconstitute himself as a man. 

And so, what more to say here about the body as mouse, the body 
as beast? These are masks we don in social roles, social relations. 
Whether they are forced upon us, or whether — as is usually the case — 
we wear them willingly ourselves. 

So returns that final warning, that cry in the darkness from old 
Friedrich Nietzsche. But it is no longer merely Ecce Homo! 

Now, it turns out to be, Ecce Musculus! Latin for ‘Behold, the 
Mouse!’ 


Notes 


1 A second volume of MAUS was published in 1991 under the title And 
Here My Troubles Began. 

2 Primo Michele Levi (1919-1987) was an Italian Jewish writer, chemist, 
and Holocaust survivor. He survived a year at Auschwitz during the Sec- 
ond World War and started writing of his experiences upon his liberation 
in 1945. Best known for his memoirs If This Is a Man and The Periodic 
Table, he authored several books, novels, short stories, essays, and poems. 
He died in 1987 as a result of a fall from the third story of an apart- 
ment building. Although there is still some debate, his death was officially 
marked as a suicide. 
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Marjane Satrapi’s Persepolis 


Marjane Satrapi (born 22 November 1969) wrote (drew) 
her autobiographical graphic novel Persepolis while liv- 
ing in France in the 1990s. It was originally published 
serially between 2000 and 2003, depicting the author’s 
tumultuous childhood growing up in Iran and later, her 
struggles to find herself in Europe, with a denouement 
covering her difficult return home to Iran, and then 
concluding with a final departure to France. The work 
has met with universal critical acclaim and stands as an 
exemplary model of the genre of the graphic novel. 


§ 


As a rule, I avoid reading books with covers vulgarly announcing 
NOW A MAJOR MOTION PICTURE. I broke the rule. Moreover, 
adding insult to the incontinence, not only did I read the book, I also 
watched the movie while right in the middle of it. The autobiography 
being a graphic novel, I figured that the film would just be a dynamic 
representation (i.e. animation) of all the comic frames of the book, 
voiced over with the words from their text boxes. In my imagination, 
it was going to be like quickly flipping through all the pages of the 
book to produce animation out of a series of frozen images. Think 
Walt Disney’s early flip-book animation of an epileptically frenetic but 
indeed animate Mickey Mouse. 

My imagination having the least tenuous possible connection to 
reality, I failed to enjoy the film. This, of course, made me regret that 
I had violated my fairly simple and hitherto sound strategy to shun 
shiny shit. The main problem with the film itself, and to be honest I 
don’t really want to go into the film at all, is that its mood, its method, 
its consciousness, its frequency, is all pegged to that of the first volume 
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of Satrapi’s two-volume Persepolis. Persepolis consists of a first part, 
‘The Story of a Childhood’, and a second part, ‘The Story of a Return’. 
The film narrative spans the scope of both parts, but it fails to evolve 
as radically as does the book itself. 

I mention this not as a critique of the film, about which, as I men- 
tioned, I do not care, but rather as a critique of the book - about 
which, after having read only the first part (and at that point hav- 
ing watched the entire film), I also did not care. In fact, I judged the 
work as self-indulgent if not outright narcissistic, jejune, borderline 
orientalist, and occasionally deceptive. Let me be clear about the order 
here, as it weighed on the judgements that I have just meted out: first 
I read the first part of the book; then I watched the film; and then I 
abandoned the book, uninterested in reading further, having decided 
against investing the time and effort to complete the second part. At 
that point, I emailed an Iranian friend, active in the Green revolu- 
tion, also a scholar and an intellectual, and my bouncing board for all 
things Persian. I wrote: 


i have finished the first volume of marjane satrapi’s book 
PERSEPOLIS, which i am trying very hard to like; however, i 
am finding the book very difficult to like. i tried to watch the 
film, thinking that it might help me to like the book more, but 
i found that the film was even worse than the book. but to be 
honest, i do not know why exactly i find myself unable to like 
this book. am i crazy, is this really a great work and i am just 
not seeing it properly?! 


My adviser wrote back suggesting that my lack of sympathy for the 
work probably arose from my bias favouring post-colonial approaches 
to Iran, such as that of Hamid Dabashi, whom I admittedly do admire 
a great deal. Further, as a film, I was probably unfairly comparing this 
basically commercial and Western animation with all those true mas- 
terpieces of recent Iranian cinema, like the films of the Makhmalbafs 
(father and daughter), or Majid Majidi, or so many amazing others, 
that I am always praising. Yes, it’s true: I had unachievably high stan- 
dards that the film could come nowhere close to meeting. And as for 
the book, I needed to give it another chance. 

Thus concludes the story of how I came to open up the second part 
of Persepolis, ‘The Story of a Return’. It was in this bizarre and circu- 
itous way that I slowly eased in to what I would, by the end, regard 
as one of the most moving, authentic, human, intimate, and truly 
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admirable narrative accounts of an era of a person’s life that I had ever 
had the privilege to come across. 

In short, the second volume is an undeniably excellent book and a 
remarkable achievement. But we cannot get there without beginning 
at the beginning. 

The opening chapter of the graphic novel as a whole (so, i.e., the 
first part) is entitled “The Veil’, a fact that immediately put me off, 
believing that Satrapi had opted for this topic on account of the 
West’s — and indeed nowhere more than in France — obsession with the 
politics of the veil. This ostensibly orientalist opening gesture is occa- 
sionally reinforced throughout the early pages. However, things turn 
out to be far more complicated. And when we get to page 75, we find 
that what Satrapi has been exploring all along is not simply the poli- 
tics of the veil, but far more profoundly the political theology of the 
human body. On this page we find ourselves faced, along the top, with 
two sets of divided frames. The left set of frames shows two women: 
one in a burqa with a long, flowing hijab concealing all of her bodily 
form, with the text reading, ‘the fundamentalist woman’; the other 
in the form-fitting typically Iranian manteau, captioned, ‘the modern 
woman’, and further noting that, ‘you showed your opposition to the 
regime by letting a few strands of hair show’ (Satrapi 2008, 75). 

The right set of frames shows two men: one witha full, bushy beard, 
and his shirt hanging out, with the caption, ‘the fundamentalist man’; 
the other with his shirt tucked in and clean shaven, ‘the progressive 
man’. All these frames serve together to illustrate Satrapi’s observa- 
tion that ‘the way people dressed became an ideological sign’ (Satrapi 
2008, 75). This of course holds true everywhere and universally, but 
we tend only to see it in others. Very other others, especially. 

Other than the provocative political theology of the body and its 
clothing to which our attention is drawn here and there, the over- 
all representation of the body in the first part of Persepolis is quite 
similar to that attitude exhibited in a great deal of survival literature. 
For example, we saw in both Night and MAUS that in such writ- 
ing human bodies are seen as burdens, as subject to and subjects of 
torture, violence, mutilation, and innumerable forms of treatment 
worse than death. The body is as such vulnerability. And this seems 
to be the attitude we find projected most saliently in the first part of 
Persepolis too. We find scenes of obscene violence and torture, with 
Satrapi’s characteristically minimalist monochromatic drawings now 
somehow succeeding in portraying bodily pain so vividly, with gap- 
ing wide mouth screams and messy ink scratches like a hastily written 
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asterisk representing the ripped up, whip lashed back of a tortured 
body (Satrapi 2008, 51). Bodies are burned to death in one frame, and 
then in a later frame we find all these victims represented as ghosts 
giving Edvard Munch-like screams (Satrapi 2008, 15). We hear tales 
of water torture, and a ten-year-old Marjane herself prolongs one of 
her evening baths for hours to see what happens to the body as a result 
of undergoing such treatment. But the experiment was anti-climactic: 
‘my hands were wrinkled when I came out’ (Satrapi 2008, 25). 

It turns out that there is a powerful and pervasive political theol- 
ogy of these dead bodies as much at play as with the living. This is 
the phenomenon of martyrdom. The officially martyred body appears 
literally larger than life on billboards and hoardings. A young Marjane 
recounts: ‘The one that struck me most by its gory imagery was: “To 
die a martyr is to inject blood into the veins of society”’ (Satrapi 2008, 
115). The frame shows a young man on his death bed, blood shooting 
out of his arms in powerful streams. 

But these are the regime-sponsored martyrs, those who die for 
advancing the revolution. What of all those who see this revolution 
as a tyranny? What of all those who die opposing it? This is the fate 
of Marjane’s family and their friends. This is what a great deal of this 
book is about. Marjane refers to them as the real martyrs. Solemnly, 
upon hearing of the rape and execution of a young girl named Niloufar 
that Marjane had been told about, she presciently realizes the situation: 
‘All night long, I thought of that phrase: “To die a martyr is to inject 
blood into the veins of society”. Niloufar was a real martyr, and her 
blood certainly did not feed our society’s veins’ (Satrapi 2008, 146). 

In the mortal fear that their willful daughter might herself meet just 
such a fate, Marjane’s parents send her abroad, to Vienna, in the hopes 
that she might not just survive, but possibly even flourish in the free- 
dom to be found there. 

So now we find ourselves at the opening pages of the second part 
of Persepolis, ‘The Story of a Return’, which engagingly opens with 
frames of a teenage Marjane, looking despondent and abandoned, 
captioned with the lines: 


November 1984. I am in Austria. I had come here with the 
idea of leaving a religious Iran for an open and secular Europe 
and that Zozo, my mother’s best friend, would love me like 
her own daughter. Only here I am! She [Zozo] left me at a 
boarding house run by nuns. 

(Satrapi 2008, 157) 
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What we come quickly to learn is that the claims of openness and 
secularity are belied in interpersonal practices, and what young Marjane 
encounters is coldness and alienation, commercialism (as ideologically 
tangible as the religious fundamentalism in her country), racism, and 
decadence. It is within this very different kind of a ‘hostile’ environ- 
ment that the precocious Marjane now matures. On the one hand, she 
in effect raises herself, being parentless. And on the other hand, in this 
very process she learns poignantly what it means to be a daughter — both 
a loving daughter to her adoring but option-less parents, and a devoted 
daughter to a stultifying Persia that all but forced her into exile. 

The story of her self-discovery is replete with heart-wrenching 
teen tragedy, but also great charm and wit. For example, when 
Marjane realizes that she is ignorant of European high culture and 
thought, she seeks to educate herself by reading. Her attempt to 
assimilate the advice of Simone de Beauvoir gives rise to a hilarious 
set of frames. The first, a girl urinating while standing, making quite 
a mess, captioned: 


I read The Second Sex. Simone explained that if women peed 

standing up, their perception of life would change. So I tried. 

It ran lightly down my left leg. It was a little disgusting. 
(Satrapi 2008, 175) 


The next, a girl seated comfortably on a toilet, but grimacing a look 
of defeat, captioned: 


Seated, it was much simpler. And, as an Iranian woman, before 
learning to urinate like a man, I needed to learn to become a 
liberated and emancipated woman. 

(Satrapi 2008, 177) 


Gender politics, body politics, the political theology of the body, 
bodily image and self-perception, are all folded in one upon the 
other in this evolving narrative of a young girl’s life — a life intimately 
unfolding within the context of the organic relationship of the family 
and the nation. What strikes me about the brilliant second part of 
Persepolis is the longed-for harmony of the microcosm (Marjane her- 
self, her adolescent development) and macrocosm (Iran, and its post- 
revolutionary evolution). The tragedy of the tale, and one of the marks 
of its great poignancy, is that such a harmony would seem to be impos- 
sible, utterly utopian, in the modern world; and, furthermore, that the 
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political incarnation of such a utopian attempt (i.e. the ideology of the 
Iranian revolution) takes concrete form as a totalitarian tyranny. 

The body is what forms a great deal of the overarching narrative, 
and seems to be used to mediate between the macro and the micro 
histories being represented in the book. Marjane’s bodily changes are 
drawn and described with comic genius (Figure 12.1). One page pres- 
ents 15 passport-photo sized frames taxonomizing her physical trans- 
formations between the ages of 15-16: 


My mental transformation was followed by my physical meta- 
morphosis. . . . I grew seven inches. . . . First, my face got 
longer. Then my right eye grew, followed swiftly by my chin 
which doubled in length. Then it was my mouth, my right 
hand, my left foot . . . of course my nose tripled its size... . 
Finally my chest developed, and my center of gravity was bal- 
anced out by the pounds on my butt. 

(Satrapi 2008, 191) 


Marjane underwent these changes without her parents’ guidance. 
Yet she remained devoted to her parents, as this virtue was inculcated 
in her by her culture, indeed so much so that she even looked after her 
friends’ parents in Europe whom she felt were mistreated by their inso- 
lent children, spoilt, atomized, and alienated by that culture: ‘In my 
culture, parents were sacred. We at least owed them an answer. .. . To 
behave like this toward one’s own mother made me indignant’ (Satrapi 
2008, 182). However, without her parents to guide her, she was left to 
experiment with this new woman’s body of hers as per the practices of 
European culture: she had boyfriends, she had sex, and inevitably she 
also got dumped. 

The last experience nearly broke her: ‘Where was my mother to 
stroke my hair? Where was my grandmother to tell me that lovers, I 
would have them by the dozen? Where was my father to punish this 
boy who dared hurt his daughter?’ (Satrapi 2008, 235). She had had 
enough of Europe, and it was time for her to return to her parents, to 
be a daughter once more. Europe had had enough of her, and it was 
time for her to put the veil back on and to return to Iran, to bea... 
sister once more. 

Here is what I mean. Upon arriving at Tehran airport, Marjane’s 
baggage being inspected for contraband, the customs agent instructs 
her, ‘Please fix your veil, my sister’. Marjane dutifully replies, “Yes, my 
brother’, and then explains to the reader: ‘Brother and sister are the 
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BETWEEN THE AGES OF FIFTEEN AND SIXTEEN, | 
GREW SEVEN INCHES. IT WAS IMPRESSIVE. 


ME AT SIXTEEN 
ME AT FIFTEEN 


MY HEAD ALSO CHANGED FOLLOWED SWIFTLY BY MY 
IN ITS OWN WAY. FIRST, CHIN WHICH DOUBLED IN 


MY FACE GOT LONGER. 


MY MENTAL TRANSFORMATION WAS FOLLOWED 
BY MY PHYSICAL METAMORPHOSIS. 


OF COURSE MY NOSE AND WAS DECORATED BY 
MY LEFT FOOT. TRIPLED ITS SIZE. â LARGE BEAUTY MARK. 


ie 


(EVEN TODAY, IT’S HALF A 


SIZE BIGGER THAN MY WHICH | THOUGHT HIDEOUS 
RIGHT FOOT.) AT THE TIME. 


THEN MY CHIN ADVANCED | ONLY TO RETREAT TO ITS]FINALLY MY CHEST DEVELOPED | AND MY CENTER OF GRAV- 


MATESTICALLY, ORIGINAL POSITION SEV- ITY WAS BALANCED OUT BY 
: ERAL MONTHS LATER. THE POUNDS ON MY BUTT. 


Figure 12.1 ‘The Vegetable’, Persepolis: The Story of a Childhood by Marjane 
Satrapi 


Source: Illustrations from Persepolis: The Story of a Childhood by Marjane Satrapi, 
translation copyright © 2003 by L'Association, Paris, France. Used by permission of 
Pantheon Books, an imprint of the Knopf Doubleday Publishing Group, a division of 
Penguin Random House LLC. All rights reserved. 
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terms used in Iran by the representatives of the law to give orders to 
people, without offending them’ (Satrapi 2008, 248). And in a chill- 
ing summation: ‘After four years living in Vienna, here I am back in 
Tehran. From the moment I arrived at Mehrabad airport and caught 
sight of the first customs agent, I immediately felt the repressive air of 
my country’ (Satrapi 2008, 248). 

One of the aspects of Marjane’s ‘return’ that is so intriguing is the 
way by which it elides so seamlessly into her subsequent second, and 
final, leaving (this time for Paris, which is how the book will end). 
Don’t mistake me, a great deal happens in Tehran in between: Mar- 
jane gets a college education in the arts, the necessary training which 
permitted the creation of this graphic novel; she gets married ... 
and divorced; she continues to experience the richness, comedy, and 
tragedy of life that allows her to evolve into a mature and interesting 
woman. At the same time, in another sense, she ‘sees’ everything just 
then, a moment of insight, one that I think leads to a climax of the 
work a good 50 pages or so before its actual finish. 

I am referring to an episode that happens while Marjane is studying 
in Art school. It consists of two juxtaposed insights, the first political, 
the second, personal: 


Everything was a pretext to arrest us. I even remember spend- 
ing an entire day at the committee because of a pair of red 
socks. The regime had understood that one person leaving her 
house while asking herself [. . .] 


Are my trousers long enough? 
Is my veil in place? 
Can my makeup be seen? 
Are they going to whip me? 

. no longer asks herself. . . 
Where is my freedom of thought? 
Where is my freedom of speech? 
My life, is it livable? 
What’s going on in the political prisons? 

(Satrapi 2008, 304) 


This young woman has intuited a decade of the late Foucault’s 
teaching (on biopolitics and governmentality) and sketched it into a 
few little squares of a book of cartoons! 

Marjane then goes on from these political musings to recount a scene 
that touches, publicly, upon something intimately personal. During one 
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of her classes, Marjane drops her pencil case and her birth-control pills 
spill out. A fellow-student asks her if she takes the pill because she is 
irregular with her period, and she replies, ‘No, not at all. I take it because 
Isleep with my boyfriend’. The teacher cries out: ‘A little decency, please!’ 
Marjane replies, ‘Can you explain to me what’s indecent about making 
love with your boyfriend?’ Teacher: ‘Shut up!’ Marjane: ‘Shut up your- 
self! My body is my own! I give it to whomever I want! It’s nobody else’s 
business!’ (Satrapi 2008, 303). 

Another cry in the dark. For it is as true and essential at the level of 
the personal as it is false and ideological at the level of the political. 
Like a utopian belief in a nation in which we can all find our places 
as sisters and daughters. In Persepolis (both Persepolis the utopian 
place, and Persepolis the book), the body is everybody’s business. And 
everywhere else, the USA especially but Europe too, there really is no 
business like the business of the body. 


Note 


1 I always write emails in lowercase, in homage to e.e. cummings and bell 
hooks. 
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Nietzsche remarked somewhere that all philosophical writing is actu- 
ally a specimen of involuntary and unconscious autobiography. His 
claim has probably got a great deal of truth in it, but it does not match 
the line of enquiry that I have been trying to pursue. On the contrary, 
the opposite claim may be more apt: that autobiographical writing is 
actually some sort of involuntary and unconscious philosophy. But 
what manner of philosophy? Certainly not one replete with abstrac- 
tions. Rather, one of constant specificity, a plenum of lived experi- 
ences. What we discover is that the body is ever present as the mediator, 
vehicle, conduit, and crucible of lived experiences. Like some bizarre 
somatization of Kantian onto-epistemology, it is the body that some- 
how functions analogous to the categories of the understanding and 
the pure forms of intuition, space, and time, both to constitute and 
condition the subject in its relation to the world, and the world in its 
relation to the subject. 

While it may be bizarre to try to reformulate this idea into Kantian 
terms, it is not alien to the Aristotelian perspective at all. This is appar- 
ent in Aristotle’s Ethics, and it is part and parcel of his notion of habit — 
it is the body that performs the acts that result in habituated actions, 
and it is the habituation (perhaps inscribed neurally, as the Blakeslees’ 
claim in The Body Has a Mind of Its Own) that facilitates the agency. 

Aristotle is of course not just concerned with actions of any kind, 
but of excellent ones. He is concerned with how habituated excellent 
actions can bring about persons of excellence. Such persons are not 
merely exceptionally ‘moral’ ones, in the way we use the term ‘moral’ 
today, nor are they exceptionally intelligent ones, but instead, according 
to his ethical perspective, they ought to be all-around excellent, com- 
plete persons. For Aristotle, that means not just someone who does the 
‘morally right’ thing. No, much more complex, rich, and textured, it 
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means someone who does the right thing, at the right time, in the right 
way, and for the right reasons, and that all of this comes naturally to — 
because it is habituated in - the person. This kind of excellence requires 
not just the unity of so-called soul and body, but the very concrete unity 
of brain and brawn, of mind and muscle. That is, Aristotle does not sub- 
scribe to the rigid separation found almost universally today between 
the cultivation of the intellectual and the physical virtues. 

While studying a work like the Ethics, I think we might find it next 
to impossible to provide living examples, models for that ideal toward 
which Aristotle believed we should all aspire. In the real, or unre- 
flected world, the unification of the life of the mind and physical cul- 
ture seems resisted more by external social norms than by the internal 
mental or bodily limitations of the human person. In fact, part of what 
led to the writing of this book now in your hands was that, while read- 
ing Aristotle, I began burning through life stories of great men and 
women in a desperate search for exemplars of Aristotelian excellence. 
I wanted to see if their autobiographies in any way functioned as a 
reflective space serving to unify in representation what could scarcely 
be done in actual practice in our culture today. 

While this quest for Aristotelian models was one more of the factors 
that led to the creation of this book, to be honest, I do not really know 
the exact moment that the idea for this book concretely occurred to 
me, although, as mentioned in the Introduction, I have been thinking 
about its subject matter for decades. I think, perhaps, the ultimate 
catalyst was because my wife, Devyani, is currently writing her own 
autobiography; and, moreover, much of the reason that the public is 
interested in her life distils right down to the fact that her ‘body’ was 
violated, in contravention to both common decency and international 
law (which rarely coincide, but in this case they do), by American 
authorities a couple of years back. At least, vaguely I sense that this 
observation put together for me the primacy of the physical body with 
the genre of autobiography. 

Of course, the primacy of the body in terms of the ways that nar- 
ratology works is a fact to be gleaned from all sorts of sources, not 
simply philosophical or autobiographical ones. For example, in Public 
Secrets of Law, a book on rape trials in India, the reader observes 
the way that a victim’s physical body becomes, willy-nilly, a central 
focal point of her oral testimony. For someone in the courtroom — 
whether judge, defence, prosecution — the victim’s body is, irrespective 
of her words, always somehow signified or signifier, the words become 
reduced to the flesh, both unconsciously and explicitly. 
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That relationship between words and flesh, between body and book, 
lies at the heart of autobiography — perhaps not explicitly, perhaps 
not consciously, but it always seems to be there. There is an interest- 
ing point also that lies in the exceptions. For example, several phi- 
losophers (Rousseau, John Stuart Mill) have written autobiographical 
works, and some of them — such as Mill — seem to be loquaciously 
silent about the body. My hypothesis, to be taken up in a later work, 
is that this is a loquacious silence precisely because ‘it doth protest too 
much’. For, what I think we find quite abundantly clear in the course 
of our readings of these 12 autobiographies is that the body is always 
there at the centre, the substance of the subject. This seems to hold for 
all of them, for the men, women, Saints, heroes, artists, poets, paint- 
ers, Indians, Jews, Persians, Japanese, Dalits, blacks, and even the phi- 
losophers. Well, maybe not for the philosophers. 

That is, I would have to conclude, what all of the narratives of these 
profoundly diverse personages have been revealing to us as we read 
them. This is not the ultimate philosophy of autobiography, not by 
any stretch of the imagination; it is, a thousand times more modestly, 
just a philosophy of autobiography. Hence the title: A Philosophy of 
Autobiography. 

It remains, of course, to tie these several narratives together, to hear 
the 12 authors speak not only to us but also to each other. In wrapping 
up this emerging attempt at a philosophy of autobiography, I will close 
with a sort of plurilogue; that is, with some forays to bring these auto- 
biographers into mutual dialogue with each other as well as with us. 

In a few cases, this would be a natural and not forced dialogue, 
since some of the younger authors were acquainted with or influenced 
by the lives and work of some of their seniors. A fine example may be 
found in what I think is my favourite passage from Kamala Das’ My 
Story; it brings this out wittily: 


When we went there as children, the Nalapat House had 
seven occupants, not counting the servants. My grandmother, 
my aunt Ammini, my grand-uncle, the poet, my great- 
grandmother, her two sisters and Mahatmaji. ‘Will Mahatm- 
aji approve?’ whispered the old ladies of the household to one 
another at the beginning of any activity. It was as if Mahatma 
Gandhi was the head of the Nalapat House. His photographs 
hung in every room. Even the servants felt his presence in the 
house and began wearing khaddar. 

(Das 2009, 13) 
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I like the way Gandhi is a constant figure in My Story, though very 
much in the background, still haunting the spirit of the work and 
deeply ensconced in the author’s super-ego, loosely speaking. 

In an even more explicit and direct way, Ambedkar’s presence is 
felt looming over so many aspects of Daya Pawar’s life. It is the heavy 
influence of Ambedkar that eventually serves to transform Daya 
Pawar’s consciousness, metamorphosing him from harijan to Dalit. 
Part of the effectiveness of Ambedkar as an inspiration for Pawar must 
arise from the overlap of experiences that they — obviously completely 
independently — shared. I was struck, for example, by the similarity in 
narration that both of them had given regarding the plight of how to 
get their hair cut. In Baluta, Pawar recounts: 


When we were in school, Sudam Buwa cut our hair for us. 
But when we moved to the taluka school, his haircuts began 
to look a bit anarchic. . . . In the village, for many years, 
the barbers would refuse to cut the hair of the Mahars and 
Chambhars. I would think: they’re happy to shave buffaloes; 
why not us? 

(Pawar 2015, 116) 


In Waiting for a Visa, Ambedkar writes: 


The work of cutting the hair or shaving the boys including 
myself was done by our elder sister who had become quite an 
expert barber by practicing the art on us, not that there were 
no barbers in Satara, not that we could not afford to pay the 
barber. The work of shaving and hair cutting was done by 
my sister because we were untouchables and no barber would 
consent to shave an untouchable. 

(Ambedkar 1993, 671) 


Interestingly, many years after writing Baluta, when Daya Pawar 
would come to work on the screenplay of the film Dr. Babasaheb Ambed- 
kar, Pawar there superimposes his own experience and thoughts about 
the haircuts for the buffaloes onto the scene showing young Ambedkar’s 
experience of not being able to have his hair cut by the professional bar- 
bers. Pawar thus bled together his life with Ambedkar’s in his art, just as 
Ambedkar’s life had itself bled into Pawar’s in his heart and spirit. 

But the influence of Gandhi, too, remains quite tangible in Daya 
Pawar’s writing. I think this is well illustrated through the Gandhian 
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notion of the confessional power of truth, which Pawar was strongly 
advised to undertake by his mother: 


If you had asked me about this terrible moment even a couple 
of years ago, I would not have been able to talk about it. But 
Aai made me promise to tell the whole truth to at least one 
person in my life (. . .) Many Dalits may see what I am doing 
here as someone picking through a pile of garbage. A scaven- 
ger’s account of his life. 

(Pawar 2015, 63) 


This painfully poignant passage weaves together one of the core 
messages of Gandhi’s autobiography -that is, that writing My Experi- 
ments with Truth itself was one of Gandhi’s experiments with truth — 
with Pawar’s candid confession of the ‘whole truth’, even those 
experiences he would prefer to hide, or to forget. There must be an 
even broader canvas wherein these considerations relate seamlessly 
to the deceptions within the autobiographies of Andy Warhol, on the 
one hand, and Kamala Das, on the other. All of these autobiographies 
are in a decisive way experiments — whether in the mode of confes- 
sion, of revelation, or even of aesthetic disinformation — in agentive 
self-creation. 

Further along these lines of the influence of earlier figures upon 
later authors, the sway that Nietzsche’s writings held over Mishima 
is difficult to overestimate. Mishima confessed on numerous occa- 
sions that he had read Nietzsche ‘from an early age’, and that his own 
‘heart’s leaning toward Death and Night and Blood’ found support 
in Nietzsche’s work. In so many respects, Mishima is that one man 
among billions who took up the project that Nietzsche laid out in his 
philosophy of the future. 

We also know that Mishima read, respected, and admired Heming- 
way, and that the latter’s suicide touched off a lot of serious reflection 
on the causes behind and method of carrying out suicide. Obviously, 
Mishima’s was a far more spectacular suicide than Hemingway’s, 
whose choice of a shotgun seemed to put Mishima off. 

Another such resistant influence, if that is the right expression, is 
found with Art Spiegelman, who knew Wiesel’s Night well. When 
reflecting upon the publication of MAUS in his later book MetaMaus, 
Spiegelman states, ‘I didn’t want to become the Elie Wiesel of comic 
books and become the conscience and voice of a second generation’ 
(Spiegelman 2011, 80). But in spite of what he wanted or did not 
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want, Spiegelman’s MAUS went on to inspire the rise, visibility, and 
then flourishing of the genre of the graphic novel the entire world over. 

Indeed, Spiegelman’s work would prove decisively influential on 
Marjane Satrapi, who had received a copy of MAUS as a gift on her 
25th birthday in Paris. In an interview after the publication of Perse- 
polis, she stated, 


I knew I wanted to draw and knew I wanted to write. The idea 
I had was that comics were for adolescents. But then you read 
MAUS and realize comics are just a medium for expressing 
yourself and it was a revelation (. . .) You see it’s possible to 
make that.! 


Spiegelman made Satrapi’s work possible, like Nietzsche made 
Mishima who he was, or how Ambedkar showed Pawar who he could 
be. But there is also a very different way to have these authors speak 
to each other. This is a way that transcends genealogies and direct 
lineages of awareness. In fact, this kind of conversation is one of the 
special gifts brought into the world through literature, permitting 
not just time-travel, back and forth through generations, but defying 
all geographic boundaries too. What I mean is quite simple, just the 
opportunity to compare what Nietzsche or Angelou or Warhol would 
have made of something of current consequence to us, in order to help 
us to see alternative ways of evaluating it, or even devaluing or trans- 
valuing it. Think, for example, of two motifs from the Introduction, 
brought into our awareness by the two books discussed there, body 
image and gender performance. 

I was myself rather surprised to discover an overall conservatism 
about the issue of gender throughout the great majority of authors. 
Ironically, one of the most insightful moments of Satrapi’s book is 
when she diagrams how to read the internal religious attitudes of men 
and women through little hints available in the ways that they socially 
adhere to the dress codes, but when we think this through the lens 
of Judith Butler’s work, we can observe that this significant insight 
comes at the cost of reinforcing and further naturalizing gender bina- 
ries, both through Satrapi’s drawings and their captions. 

I only came across two authors who really challenged our deeply 
essentialized ideologies of gender normativity,2 Andy Warhol and 
Maya Angelou. Warhol presents this challenge with a certain amount 
of characteristic indifference, through his accounts of Candy Dar- 
ling, one of Warhol’s transgender ‘superstars’.? But the challenge is 
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poignant nonetheless, and reflected in the very grammar that Warhol 
employs: ‘Candy herself referred to his penis as “my flaw”’ (POPism 
2006, 282). 

Angelou’s challenge occurs in the first-person rather than in the 
third-person as with Warhol. As I have not read her subsequent auto- 
biographies about her later years, I do not know whether Angelou was 
herself homosexual (as Warhol was — and now that I mention it, as 
Mishima was too, and who knows, perhaps others of the authors we 
have discussed). But, irrespectively, there is a pronounced critique of 
the silence, both within the knowledge industry and culture at large, 
with which the transgression of gender normativity is met: 


How did lesbianism begin? What were the symptoms? The 
public library gave information on the finished lesbian — and 
that woefully sketchy — but on the growth of a lesbian, there 
was nothing. I did discover that the difference between her- 
maphrodites and lesbians was that hermaphrodites were ‘born 
that way’. It was impossible to determine whether lesbians 
budded gradually, or burst into being with a suddenness that 
dismayed them as much as it repelled society. I had gnawed 
into the unsatisfying books and into my own unstocked mind 
without finding a morsel of peace or understanding. 
(Angelou 2009, 274-275) 


In contrast to the general reluctance to trouble the gender norma- 
tivity, about the body image, broadly conceived, there is not a single 
author who fails to address it. Based on the 12 studies conducted here, 
it seems justified to posit that perception of the physicality of the self, 
the presentation of the self, the representation of the body, is of uni- 
versal concern in autobiographical writing. But the field is certainly a 
wide one. It spans from the unreflective physical description (Gandhi, 
Spiegelman) to assumptions about the role of social ontology in con- 
stituting the meaning of the being of the flesh (Ambedkar, Wiesel) to 
imposing the imprimatur of hyper-masculinity (Nietzsche, Mishima, 
Hemingway) or vulnerable-femininity (Das) onto the vaguely neutral 
body as potentia, to various and often contradictory combinations of 
all of these (Angelou, Pawar, Warhol, Satrapi). 

There are numerous examples of this representation of the body 
and ensuing self-image. My favourite is probably the taxonomy of 
Marjane’s physical developments in Persepolis, what she calls her 
‘physical metamorphosis’ when she turned 16 years old. There is also 
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Warhol’s both sad and funny rendition about his nose job, his both 
candid and ironic admissions of his vanity and insecurity about his 
unattractive physical appearance. Mishima, before he began looking 
like a Greek statue, discusses at length that he thought himself so ugly 
and inadequate that he was incapable of looking into a mirror. There 
is much overlap here between Mishima and Kamala Das, whose work 
is filled with a self-loathing about her appearance, one given direct and 
explicit causation in the provocative opening chapter ‘Rule Britannia’, 
giving vivid description of how the young Indian students were taught 
to hate themselves — both by their English teachers as well as by the 
bullying students — for the colour of their skin: 


My brother was plump and dark (. . .) The white boys made 
fun of him and tortured him by pushing a pointed pencil up 
his nostril. One day his shirt front was covered with blood 
(...) William the bully exclaimed, ‘Blackie, your blood is red’ 
(. . .) We did not tell our parents of tortures we underwent at 
a school for wearing, under the school uniform of white twill, 
a nut-brown skin. 

(Das 2009, 2) 


There are numerous other examples we could cite, and even more 
numerous formulas by which we could compare and contrast them 
among our authors. But in some respects — a fact that is visually 
brought home to me as I write these words while gazing upon these 
dozen or more autobiographies stacked haphazardly one upon the 
other here on my desk — all the details, the minutiae, recede slowly 
into the background as we pan out to what all these books together 
join chorus in revealing. That is, albeit in their manifestly different 
ways, these are all triumphs of the spirit, portraits of self-overcoming, 
of rising up in the face of resistance and in many cases almost cer- 
tain guarantees of crushing humiliation and defeat. These are all ‘Sur- 
vivors’ in a sense, whether Mahatma, Untouchable, Nigger, Boxer, 
Dalit, Poet, Samurai, Fake, Mouse, Daughter. I rather like the way 
Angelou expresses a certain parallel thought, which I want you to read 
here while generalizing the particular group whom she is singling out. 
It suits what I am struggling to say: 


The fact that the adult American negro female emerges a 


formidable character is often met with amazement, distaste 
and even belligerence. It is seldom accepted as an inevitable 
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outcome of the struggle won by survivors and deserves respect 
if not enthusiastic acceptance. 
(Angelou 2009, 272) 


It is in this way that all these life stories can serve us, a sort of pan- 
theon of archetypes, as exemplars of self-discovery and of carrying 
that discovery into potent agency, taking their flesh made words and 
incarnating them into our own praxis. Like a theologization of phys- 
ics, where mass equals energy and vice versa, here there is an eternal 
process of incarnation and transubstantiation, making the word flesh 
and then the flesh word, or in a secular language, the act of embodying 
the mind. This universe is not a plenum of flesh, but of its spirit too. 

Does the body, then, have a mind of its own? In his masterpiece 
Thus Spoke Zarathustra, in a chapter entitled ‘On the Despisers of the 
Body’, Nietzsche wrote: 


‘Body am I, and soul’ — thus speaks the child (. . .) But those 
who are awakened and knowing say: ‘body am I entirely, and 
nothing else’. Soul is only a word for something about the body. 


Given what I have gleaned from these autobiographies, I would 
tweak this claim slightly: soul is not only a word for something about 
the body. Soul is word formed from the body. Thankfully, in this way 
of being, it can live on in and through literature, long after the body 
itself — generally both its basic material condition and sine qua non — 
has already breathed its last. 


Notes 


1 The Comic Riffs Interview: ‘Persepolis’s Marjane Satrapi comes not to bury 
American culture but to (mostly) praise it’ [*even if modern Hollywood 
is incapable of ‘Casablanca’] online at: www.washingtonpost.com/blogs/ 
comic-riffs/post/the-comic-riffs-interview-persepoliss-marjane-satrapi- 
on/2012/04/27/gIQAaeRhIT_blog.html?utm_term=.2aedec772a6e 

2 In fairness, I should advert to Sharmila Rege’s important effort to show 
Ambedkar’s pioneering pathwork in this regard. See her book, Rege, 
Sharmila and Ambedkar, B.R. 2013. Against the Madness of Manu: BR 
Ambedkar’s Writings on Brabmanical Patriarchy. New Delhi: Navayana. 

3 Candy Darling (born James Slattery) was immortalized in Lou Reed/Velvet 
Underground’s classic ‘Walk on the Wild Side’: ‘Candy came from out on 
the Island. In the backroom she was everybody’s darling. But she never 
lost her head. Even when she was giving head. She says, “Hey babe, take 
a walk on the wild side”... ? 
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